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A VISIT TO VENICE. 


BY REV. W. C. DANA. 


On the 5th of September last, an hour or two before sunset, I took 
my place in the Diligence, which twice a week leaves Milan for 
Venice. At ten o’clock we reached Bergamo, and stopped half an 
hour in its suburb, the Faubourg St. Leonard, from which the city, 
built on a hill, or rather mountain, and enclosed by massive walls, 
showed most beautifully in the moonlight. Some hours after, we 
made a similar halt at Brescia, another ancient city, rich in magnifi- 
cent edifices and Roman remains, the centre of a fertile province. 
Soon after sunrise, our road lay for many miles along the margin of 
a beautiful lake, formerly called Benacus, now the Lac de Garda, 
its shores studded with pretty villages. At noon we reached Verona, 
situated on both banks of the Adige, over which river are thrown 
four beautiful bridges. This city, so captivating to the imagination 
from its associations with “Romeo and Juliet” and the “Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona,” possesses, in visible reality, one of the most per- 
fect and remarkable Roman relics to be found in all Italy. The 
celebrated Amphitheatre of Verona is, this day, in its interior struc- 
ture, almost exactly what it was, when, nearly eighteen hundred 
years ago, twenty thousand Romans, seated on its marble benches, 
watched with eager eyes the gladiatorial combats in the arena below. 
The exterior circumference of this vast elliptical edifice is fourteen 
hundred and thirty-four feet; the height of the cornice from the level 
of the street, one hundred feet. Within, the tiers of seats, forty-five 
in number, ascend from the arena to the level of the third story of 
external arches—of which only four remain of the seventy-two that, 
arranged in three stories, originally formed the facade of this grand 
structure. 

Our stay of two hours at Verona barely sufficed for a visit to the 
Amphitheatre, after which we dined and resumed our places in the 
Diligence. It was near sun-set when we reached Vicenza, a city 
of palaces, the enduring memorials of opulence and splendor long 
since departed. Vicenza was the birth-place of the celebrated archi- 
tect Palladio, and he adored his native city with magnificent 
edifices, which in any other land than Italy would attract crowds of 
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admiring pilgrims, from all quarters. I walked awhile through its 
silent and deserted Streets, gazing at the beautiful architetture, which 
seemed still more impressive tothe imagination.from being thus 
strangely contrasted with the air of desolation around. 

At Vicenza, a gentleman and lady, the former in a half clerical 
dress, took places in the Diligence, and I soon had occasion to con- 
gratulate myself'on this accession to our party. My previous com- 
panions had been very courteous in their manners, but, as they spoke 
only Italian, our verbal intercourse had been very limited. This 
they probably intimated to the new-comer, for he soon addressed 
himself to me in French, and finding that I was a. pilgrim from a 
land so distant, entered into a very interesting conversation in regard 
to the most remarkable objects to be sought after in Italy. Rarely 
have I met with more courtesy and politeness than this stranger man- 
ifested. My difficulty in understanding the French when spoken, 
only served to display the more perfectly a degree of patience and 
urbanity on his part, which, I greatly fear, a foreigner, situated as I 
was in Italy, would rarely find in our own country. He was evi- 
dently a man of superior intellect, as well as polished manners; and 
I have since conjectured that he might be a Professor in the Univer- 
sity at Padua. At length, it being now dark, our conversation 
declined, fatigue overpowered me, and I fell asleep. When I woke, 
I found myself alone—the sole occupant of the Diligence, which 
was no longer in motion. f looked out of the window; the moon 
was shining on the high walls of a vast edifice, enclosing the paved 
court-yard in which I thus unexpectedly found myself; the horses 
had been taken away—not a human being was in sight—all around 
was quiet and solitary. Scarcely yet restored to full consciousness, 
I got out of the Diligence, and, passing under an arched gateway at 
one corner of the court, came out into the open street. Here the 
first object that met my eye was a magnificent palace of white mar- 
ble, with a facade of perfect Grecian architecture, beautiful Corinthian 
pillars sustaining the extensive portico, on which the moon was shed- 
ding her softest radiance—presenting altogether such a scene as fancy 
conjures up in our dreams. I looked at my watch: it was near mid- 
night. Ascending the broad flight of steps, I entered a vast and 
sumptuous hall, rich in marble, brilliantly lighted up, but perfectly 
empty. Beyond this was another equally spacious hall, similar in 
appearance, and lighted like the first; here were a few persons seated 
at small tables, and in one corner a sort of bar, or stand for refresh- 
ments. This Jast savored of reality; I approached and uttered the 
word “Cioccolata ;” this word broke the spell, and the enchanted 
palace seemed transformed almost to a Café, when an attendant 
placed on a marble table a smal! metallic pitcher of chocolate, and 
some light cake. But what could this vast and magnificent palace 
be? And why should its halls be so brilliantly lighted at that dead 
hour of night? The mystery was not solved till some days after, 
when, returning from Venice, I found this same palace, at the hour 
ef two in the morning, open and lighted as before. The place was 
Padua, so celebrated for its University; and this magnificent Café 
(for such it was, though unrivalled in’ size,) is sustained by the 
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special patronage of the students, who occupy the rooms above, and 
for whose accommodation, as well as that of the travellers who pass 
this way, to and-from Venice, at all hours, it is kept open and lighted 
all night. 

Leaving Padua, I had the whole interior of the Diligence to my- 
self, and soon fell asleep. An hour after, I awoke, and looked out 
on the road. It lay on the bank of a canal, extending through a 
country perfectly level. On the opposite side of the road from the 
canal, the soft moonlight fell on a long succession of palaces—the 
country residences of the ancient nobility of Venice, each with a 
beautiful garden in front, and adorned with a profusion of statues, 
some placed on the tops of the principal edifice, others ranged along 
the garden walls, or disposed among the shrubbery. The great 
number of these statues astonished me, and as the bright moonlight 
fell on them, exhibiting their various attitudes, some, with the deep 
blue sky for the background, and others on the walls, so near that 
the expression of the face was distinctly visible, there was a loveli- 
ness and enchantment about the scene altogether unique. The Dili- 
gence drove rapidly along, and still the same prospect continued for 
miles. Sleep again overpowered me, and when I next woke the 
palaces had disappeared, and the perfectly level road, straight as an 
arrow, was in view for a long distance ahead. At 3 o'clock in the 
morning, we arrived at a small town, (Mestre) at the termination of 
the main land, where we left the Diligence, and went on board a 
gondola for Venice, distant now but seven miles. This going out tosea 
in quest of a city, was something new. We soon left the narrow 
canal for the open water, and when the eastern sky was tinged with 
the first ruddy hues of morning, the domes of Venice were in full 
view, the city seeming to rise out of the sea. I shall never forget 
that view of Venice, with the crimson sky for the background, and 
the exulting feeling when I found myself in the vicinity of this 
“altima Thule” of my wanderings—at least in this direction. 

At a police station, built on piles in the water, our passports were 
examined. Soon after, we entered the Grand Canal, the Broadway 
of Venice, lined with ancient and magnificent palaces. At the Poséta, 
the mails were discharged, the conductewr and other passengers landed, 
leaving only myself and two young Spaniards, who had come from 
Milan in the “Rotonde” of the Diligence, and who had in view the 
same Hotel which I had selected. It was situated near the termi- 
nation of the Grand Canal, where it opens into the broader channel 
on the south-eastern side of the city; the sun was just rising, as ‘we 
stept from the gondola upon its stone stair-case projecting into the 
water. There were but two rooms unoccupied in the house, neither 
of them very inviting in appearance; I took possession for the time 
of the one assigned me, closed the blinds, went to bed, and slept four 
hours. I rose at 10 o’clock perfectly refreshed, took breakfast and 
set off in quest of better lodgings, which I soon secured at the Hotel 
d'Italia. Having entrusted my passport to the Commissionaire, I 
next repaired to the Posta (Post Office) and there, to my great satis- 
faction, secured a seat in a Diligence which, after three days, would 
set off for Bologna and Florence. This done, my mind was free 
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from all solicitude; I had nothing to do for three days, but to see and 
enjoy as much of Venice as possible. I strolled through its narrow 
streets—so narrow that with extended hands you can touch the walls 
on each side—and soon found my way to’the grand centre of resort, 
the Piazza di San Marco. This is a spacious open square, having 
on one side the Church of St. Mark, and on the other three sides 
three magnificent palaces, united at the angles, and thus forming a 
complete enclosure. The basements of these palaces present in front 
an unbroken series of arcades, occupied with numerous cafés and 
shops, affording a most delightful shelter for the crowds that daily 
assemble there. Under these arcades there are also, at intervals, 

es to the streets in the rear. On the side of the square near 
the Church, is the splendid Towr de [ Horloge (Clock Tower) rich 
in marble and gilding. Two statues in bronze are conspicuous on 
its top, and by an ingenious piece of mechanism, these figures, called 
“the Moors,” are seen to elevate their arms and strike the hours. 
This they do in a style quite like life. e 

The glorious old Church of St. Mark, so intimately associated 
with every thought of Venice, is not easily described. It was begun 
A. D. 976, and completed in 1071. How strange do these dates 
sound in American ears! How indescribable are the feelings of a 
pilgrim from the New World, when he finds himself on the threshold 
of that grand and time-honored edifice, and feels that he is indeed in 
Venice, and amid the monuments of a national history even more 
remarkable than that of Rome! A handful of exiles, driven by 
despair to take refuge on a narrow strip of barren sand, lay there the 
foundations of a mighty empire; without vegetation, without drinka- 
ble water, without building materials, almost without soil on which 
to build, they erect a city in the midst of the waves of the sea. 
This State without a territory, this city floating as it were on the 
Adriatic, strong only in the indomitable enterprise and invincible 
courage of its inhabitants, attracts to itself the commerce of the 
world, sways the sceptre of the seas, itself a Republic, gives laws to 
proud empires, and, grown now to colossal size, overshadowing the 
nations, fills the measure of its fame by that splendor in the fine arts, 
which to this day remains, alas! the only relic of its ancient glory. 
Such is the history of Venice, from its origin about the middle of the 
fifth century, to the extinction of its independence in 1796. 

Some idea of the sumptuous architecture of the Church of St. 
Mark may be formed from the fact that the number of pillars of 
marble, porphyry, verd antique, etc., within and without, is not less 
than 500. Bronze, gold, and mosaics every where meet the eye. 
Just in front of the principal entrance, the spot where the reconcilia- 
tion took place in 1177 between Pope Alexander III. and the Empe- 
ror Frederick Barbarossa, is indicated by some pieces of red marble 
in the pavement. 

Close to the Church stands the Doge’s Palace, an edifice as grand 
and imposing in its architecture, as it is interesting in its historical 
associations. It occupies one side of the Piazzetta, a smaller square, 
which extends from one angle of the Place of St. Mark to the water, 
the two quadrangles together resembling in shape the letter L. This 
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Palacé was built near the middle of the fourteenth century, when 
Marino Faliero was Doge of Venice. Entering the principal gate, 
and crossing the interior court, you ascend the celebrated Giant Stair- 
case, so called from its being ornamented with two semi-colossal 
statues of Mars and Neptune—emblems of the Military and Naval 
power of the Republic. Just at the head of tls staircase the Doges 
were crowned, and this same spot, Byron, following tradition, has 
represented as the scene of the execution of Marino Faliero. 

The Doge’s Palace is preéminently the place to which the stranger 
must resort in order to feel the full impression of the past—whose 
memorials here surround him. Its vast and numerous halls are filled 
with historical paintings, picturing to the eye all those scenes and 
transactions which are associated with Venetian glory. In one of 
these is a series of geographical paintings, delineating the different 
countries discovered and visited by the Venetians, in the proudest 
days of the Republic. Of the numerous pictures in the different 
halls, those interested me most which most vividly depict her ancient 
power and splendor; such, for instance, as that of the Doge Cicogna, 
receiving the Persian ambassadors—Pope Alexander LIL. advancing 
to meet the Doge Sebastien Ziani, returning from his victory over 
Frederick Barbarossa—the Pope presenting a sword to the Doge, as 
he embarks—the return of a Doge after his victory over the Geno- 
ese—the Doge Henry Dandolo, (who, at the age of 97 years, and 
blind, led the Venetians to the capture of the ancient Byzantium) 
crowning the Emperor Baldovino at Constantinople—the Doge, sur- 
rounded by his council, receiving the deputations of cities offering 
themselves as voluntary subjects of the Republic—numerous battles 
of the Venetians, etc. To gaze on these paintings, most of them the 
works of great masters—to feel that you are standing on the very spot 
where many of these memorable scenes occurred—to look out from 
the windows of the Palace on the Mole where the embarkation 
depicted on the canvass took place—to re-people in imagination the 
quiet squares beneath you, where in the heat of the day but a few 
loungers are seen, with those exulting throngs that crowded in past 
ages to these grand demonstrations of Venetian glory—these are 
things that take powerful possession of the soul, and cause it indeed 
to live in the past. Never before had I so felt the power of historical 
painting. 

The portraits of one hundred and fifteen Doges extend along the 
upper part of more than one hall. Inthe place where should have 
been that of Marino Faliero, is this inscription on a black ground— 
“Hic est locus Marini Falierii decapitati pro criminibus.” The 
effect of this is most impressive. 

On the Place of St. Mark stand three lofty fiag-staffs, resting on 
richly ornamented pedestals of bronze. From these were once dis- 
played the standards of the Republic, indicating her dominion over 
Cyprus, Candia, and the Morea. 

The Campanile, or Tower of St. Mark, is an isolated square tower 
near the Church. From the top of it I gazed with no common 
delight on the beautiful cjty below, the neighboring islands, the blue 
waters of the Adriatic, and the distant mountains of the Tyrol. 
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When this glorious panorama was spread out before me, beneath 
that cloudless sky, I felt sure that no other city in Italy, none other 
in the world, could rival the perfect enchantment which its scenery 
and its history impart to Venice. 

The contrast between the past glory and present decay of this 
renowned city is exceedingly impressive. Yet, politically and com- 
mercially unimportant as she now is, there are many things which 
to the stranger materially diminish the painful sensations which such 
a contrast is fitted to produce. The enduring glories of architecture, 
statuary, and painting still remain, though the sceptre of power and 
pride has departéd from Venice. There appear to be, also, far more 
industry and general comfort here, than in most of the other Italian 
cities. Not only are the crowds that congregate in the evenings at 
the Piazza and Piazzetta, well dressed and genteel in appearance, 
but the lower class generally ‘appear in better circumstances than 
elsewhere in Italy. 

As there were no excursions to be made out of the city, three busy 
days sufficed for very extensive rambling through its narrow streets, 
as well as for repeated visits to the objects of greatest interest. A 
connoisseur in the fine arts would indeed wish to spend weeks or 
months here, but for those who are not so, it is perhaps the best 
policy to compress in as small compass as possible the pleasure of 
visiting such scenes, and to leave them before they have even begun to 
pall on the sense. ‘To me, Venice will ever be enchanted ground, and 
and the glimpse I had of its glories, brief as it was, yet sufficient for 
vivid impression and enduring remembrance, was a chapter of the 
purest poetry of life. It might have degenerated into prose, had I 
staid long enough to associate it chiefly with every-day occurrences 
and common-place companions. It so happened that here I was 
absolutely without acquaintances, and except at the table d'hote of 
the Hotel, had little occasion to hold intercourse with any one; and 
I was precisely in that mood of mind in which this circumstance was 
most delightful. The objects around me were eloquent, and I would 
on no account have had the effect of their eloquence frittered away 
by ordinary chit-chat. The gorgeous architecture of those time- 
horored palaces and temples, and the memory of the stirring events 
with which many of them are associated, furnished inexhaustible 
food for that delicious revery, to which the voluptuous softness of 
the air, and the repose of all nature beneath that cloudless sky, 
seemed of themselves to invite. 

Venice is built on about seventy small islands, separated from 
each other by a great number of canals. The number of bridges 
crossing these canals is said to be three hundred and six. Even 
in Amsterdam there are wide streets traversed by light vehicles, 
and, since the opening of the rail-way, by one or two omnibuses; 
but in Venice, not a horse or carriage of any kind is to be seen; the 
narrow streets, and the bridges, often at an elevation reached by 
stone steps, are adapted exclusively to pedestrians. Besides the 
spacious squares (the Piazza and Piazzetta,) adjoining each other, 
near the Church of St. Mark, there are few public places large 
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enough for general resort, and accordingly, these constitute the chief 
promenade. 

The Grand Canal, far exceeding the rest in width, winds its ser- 
pentine way through the city, dividing it into unequal parts. There 
is but one bridge over it, the celebrated Rialto, which thus connects 
the two groups of islands on which the city is built. A double range 
of shops extends over this bridge, dividing 1t into three parallel streets, 
generally filled with a gay and laughing throng. The Rialto makes 
also a fine appearance from the water, being built of stone, and 
spanning the canal by a single high arch, beneath which the black 
gondolas are passing and re-passing continually. 

The Churches of Venice are magnificent in architecture and 
sumptuous in their decorations, enclosing a great number of paintings 
by the first masters, and many of them containing vast sepulchral 
monuments of most elaborate sculpture, in memory of the Doges 
and distinguished nobility of former years. Those erected in honor 
of distinguished artists are stil] more attractive, especially from the 
juxtaposition of the chefs d’auvres which will perpetuate their fame. 
In the Church S. Maria dei Frari, 1 paused for a long time at the 
monument to Canova, erected in 1827. Its magnificent sculpture is 
the result of the labors of seven of the most distinguished living 
Venetian artists, after a model designed by Canova himself for a 
a sepulchral monument to Titian, who lies interred in the same 
Church, and to whom a monument, just opposite to Canova’s, is not 
yet completed. That to Canova is a pyramid of white marble, with 
exquisitely sculptured mourning figures ranged on steps leading to a 
door, representing the opening toa sepulchre. An account of the 
last hours of Canova which I had read some years previous, made 
my visit to his tomb exceedingly interesting. I thought of him as 
one whose love for the beautiful had not been limited to material 
forms—whose soul had imbibed a pure and elevating influence from 
communion with ideal excellence. A peculiar purity and chasteness 
characterise his works, and are no where more conspicuous than in 
his celebrated Venus, which [ saw afterwards at Florence. 

Of the Churches which I visited, except St. Mark’s, none seemed 
to me to surpass that of Santa Maria della Salute. This gor- 
geous edifice was built by the Republic, then in its highest glory, 
in fulfilment of a vow made on occasion of the plague which in 1630 
swept off thousands of victims. It stands in a conspicuous place 
not far from St. Mark’s, on the opposite side of the Grand Canal, just 
where the latter opens into the broad channel. It is most profusely 
ornamented, comprising no fewer than one hundred and twenty-five 
statues, beside numerous celebrated paintings, and is surmounted by 
a magnificent dome. 

Not far from this Church, on the same bank of the Grand Canal, 
is the Academy of Fine Arts, containing a rich collection of paint- 
ings, chiefly of the Venetian school. The two paintings here that 
interested me most were the Resurrection of Lazarus, and the Death 
of Rachel. In the iatter of these, the beautiful face of her who lies 
extended on the couch—the deep grief of Jacob as the wife of his 
love is expiring—the attitude of Joseph, and the infant in charge of 
the nurse—make up a scene inexpressibly touching. 
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As an omnibus ride after dinner was not to be had in Venice, I took, 
as an excellent substitute for it, an excursion ina gondola, Setting 
off near the Place of St. Mark, the gondolier proceeded leisurely 
along the Canal, giving me time to admire the palaces on its banks, 
till, at some distance beyond the Ponte Rialto, by one of the numerous 
canals opening to the right, we passed through to the shallow water 
on the northern side of the city. The sun was setting when we 
reached this point, and the view was most enchanting. Passing by 
the Arsenal, whose strong walls, flanked by towers, enclose a space 
nearly two miles in circumference, I stopped a few minutes at the 
Public Gardens. When I left the Gondola, the full moon was shin- 
ing on one of the loveliest scenes that can well be imagined. The 
Place of St. Mark, and the adjoining square which fronts on the 
broad channel, were now filled with promenaders. Hundreds of 
chairs in front of the cafés were occupied by parties of ladies and 
gentlemen, refreshing themselves with ices and lemonade, and occa- 
sionally serenaded by musicians of both sexes, who, after their song 
was ended, collected a moderate tribute from the audience. In one 
of the cafés I took up a Paris newspaper which discussed at some 
length the question, who would be the next President of the United 
States. It seemed strange to read of “Monsieur Webster de Boston,” 
and “Monsieur Clay de Kentucky,” under the shadow of the Doge’s 
Palace at Venice. 

The following evening was the last of my stay. At 8 o'clock it 
was necessary for me to be at the Posta. In compliance with the 
usual requisition, my baggage had been sent some hours before, I 
had settled my bill at the Hotel, and received the courteous farewells 
of my landlord, whose English “good bye” had a very kindly sound, 
when superinduced upon his customary French. 

Once more, and for the last time, I stood in the Piazza, and yielded 
to the full inspiration of the placeandthehour. Every beautiful object 
was now more beautiful beneath the moonlight, and, to heighten the 
enchantment of the scene, the band of music connected with the 
Austrian garrison, numbering at least eighty musicians, with a great 
variety of instruments, formed a hollow square in the Place of St. 
Mark, and gave a magnificent serenade. ‘To listen to those strains 
under the shadow of the Church of St. Mark and the Doge's Palace, 
was alone sufficient to compensate a pilgrimage to that distant city. 
Reluctantly I tore myself away from this enchanted ground, and 
hastened to the Posta, where I arrived just in time. The Mail Boat, 
which waits for no one, had received nearly all its passengers, and 
two minutes after I stept on board we were in motion. 

Thus I parted from Venice. But there is, indeed, “no farewell” 
to such scenes. Neither Florence, in the beautiful and classic vale 
of the Arno, nor smiling Naples, with its unrivalled bay, nor Rome 
itself, with all its solemn grandeur, distinct and vivid as they are in 
recollection, have power at all to diminish the charm which memory 
throws around that unique and most lovely city, whose moonlight 
scenery still mingles with the most delicious of my waking dreams. 

Charleston, April, 1844. 
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THE HARPER. 


(GERMAN OF GOETHE.) 


eee 


Was hoer’ ich drauszen vor dem Thor, 
Was auf der Bruecke schallen 1? 

Lasz den Gesang vor unserm Ohr 

Im Saale wierderhallen! 

Der Koenig sprach’s, der Page lief; 
Der Knabe kam, der. Koenig rief: 
Laszt mir herein den Alten! 


“What music sounds before my gates, 
What strains are these I hear? 

Let him who sings this song, within 
Our royal hall appear.” 

The king commands—the stripling hies; 
The page returns—the monarch cries; 
“The aged man lead near.” 


“Now greeted be each noble lord, 

Greeted, each lovely dame. 

What beauteous heaven! star close by star: 
Their praises who may name? 

A hall begirt with glory bright; 

Close eyes upon the gorgeous sight, 

Thy joy, my bosom tame!” 


The Harper cast his eyelids down, 

And struck in fullest tone. 

With kindling glance the knights regard 
Each damsel’s circling zone. 

The king, who hearkened to the strain, 
As guerdion of his skill, a chain 
Extended from his throne. 


“Thy golden chain give not to me: 
The chain give to thy knight 
Before whose visage bold, the foe 
Their lances turn in flight. 

Give it thy chancellor; thou wilt 
But add a weight more richly gilt, 
To burdens never light. 


“I sing as birds in freedom sing, 
That in the forest dwell. 

The song that floweth from my lip, 
Itself rewards me well. 

Yet seek I aught for song of mine, 
Give me to drink thy choicest wine, 
In golden goblet held.” 


He lifts it up, he drinks it off, 

“Oh guerdion doubly sweet; 

Well be it with the House that loves 

With gift like this to greet! 

Think of my words, when joys draw nigh, 
And thank with full heart, as I 

Thee, for this wine-draught meet.” 


21 
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THE SISTER; 


OR THE LOST THIMBLE. 


BY LA GEORGIENNE 


Dim twilight was succeeded by a drizzly rain, and the city lights 
shone dimly, as care-worn and wearied men splashed through the 
muddy streets and hastened onward home. 

Among others was a young man without cloak or umbrella, whose 
constant cough seemed to intimate that he should have been better 
protected. He stopped at a small comfortable house, and was about 
to ring, when the door was opened and a young girl took his hand 
exclaiming, “Dear William! how could you expose yourself?” 

“Why, would you have had me stay away from home all night, 
Lucy?” he asked, closing the door after him. 

“No, but I did’nt want you to get drenched, Makehaste. You'll 
find a good fire and every thing you want in your room.” 

The young man snatched a kiss and went up the stair-case three 
steps ata time. Lucy smiled as she looked after him, and then 
bounded with glee into the little parlour, and seemed to listen for his 
footstep. 

While he tarries, we will look over the last few years of their life. 
Three years before, they had stood side by side over their dying father, 
and now they were orphans. Their mother lived not long, and they 
were left to battle the world alone. They were very poor, or rather 
they were worse than poor; for they had been accustomed to all the 
luxuries of life, and now, just when fitted to enjoy them, were forced 
to live upon little or nothing. The house in which they dwelt was 
theirs, and they had some few remnants of their former elegance; 
but the greater part had gone to pay their father’s debts, and the 
young man, who could not bear to think of his sister's wanting any 
thing, was forced to toil day and night for their support. Lucy had 
once proposed teaching music, but he coloured and looked so much 
hurt, that she promised never to think of it again; and seemed con- 
tent that she should bear no share in their support. Still his small 
earnings did go very far; and William often wondered that she who 
had been brought up so extravagantly, should make so good an 
economist! Well, the fire blazed brightly, and the coffee smoked 
hot and tempting as the young man entered, wrapped in a large cloak. 

“Why Lucy?” he asked, “where in the world did this come from?” 
“It’s a birth-day present for you,’ she answeredjlooking up for a 


“Indeed!” he exclaimed, enveloping her in its folds) “Why my 
little sister, where does all your money come from?” 

“That's no business of yours, sir!” 

“But indeed dear Lucy, it is. Iam afraid you work for it.” 

“And what if I do?” 

The young man looked wounded. _- . 

“Well now, dear William, I will tell you, if you promise not to 
laugh—TI’ve turned Authoress.” 
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“Heavens!” exclaimed the brother with long faced terror. “You 
a blue stocking!” he held her off with both hands, as if to keep her 
at a distance, and then overcome by stronger feelings he folded her 
in his arms and murmured, “God bless you my sister!” 

“He has blessed me in my brother,” she replied, smiling at him. 

“What a scene!” exclaimed a gentlemanly young man, entering 
at this moment. Lucy laughed and bowed some lively salutation, 
while William throwing off his cloak, made a spring at the youth's 
hand. “You are a most convenient friend, James: you always come 
in just when people want you!” 

“Not just when they expect me, though, laughed James.” 

They sat down to tea and talked long after they should have 
been fast asleep, but the visiter was not inclined to go, and to tell 
the truth, they all forgot the hour of the night, until the young gen- 
tleman started up, exclaiming 

“Now, Miss Lucy! I am not going home until you sing me that 
sO! My 
*What song?” 

“The one you were singing yesterday morning, when | passed under 
the window.” 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 


“«These brothers, these brothers, that teaze us so, 
I wish they'd off to their business go.’” 


“Now!” exclaimed Lucy, “that’s William’s song, and I did not 
mean any one else to hear it.” 

“ William has never heard it yet,” remarked her brother, “and these 
birth-day presents? Eh Lucy? Here's one,” he added, to James, 
throwing on the large cloak !” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the young gentleman with a look of surprise. 
“Ah Miss Lucy I-wish you would give my sisters a few lessons— 
the three put together never make me a present worth having.” 

“O, you don’t value them enough!” returned Lucy, striking up 
her little song. 


Merrily, merrily pass the hours, 
When brothers stay at home, 
They roam about and pluck our flowers, 
They will not let us alone. 
hese brothers, these brothers that tease us so, 
I wish they’d off to their business go. 


Wearily, wearily goes the time, 

When brothers are away; 

I wish this roving brother of mine, 

Would learn at home to stay. 
These brothers, these brothers that tease us so, 
Why will they off to their cotton go. 


Cheerily, cheerily sounds the chime, 

That calls these brothers home; 

Why does this tired brother of mine, 

Take so long time to come? 
These brothers, these brothers that tease us so, 
Why will they off to their visits go? 
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CHAPTER II. 


A few days after, Lucy sat locked in her room. A respectable 
looking coloured woman was with her, and the two were busily 
plying their needles. 

“I’m sorry to hurry you, ma’am,” said the woman, “but the gen- 
tleman wants his waistcoat to-night. I can’t remember his name.” 

“Never mind,” returned Lucy, “but I wish I could get some other 
kind of work. I had rather make dresses or something of that kind.” 

“Why ma’am people knows that 1 can’t do any thing but tailor- 
ing, and they might guess who was helping me.” 

Lucy sighed “Oh well, never mind what I do, so that I can help 
poor William; but I would not have him to know it for the world.” 

“You never found your thimble ma’am,” asked the servant. 

“No. I can’t imagine what became of it. It had my name on 
it too.” 

At this moment a servant knocked, to say that “Mr. James Rolan 
had called.” 

“What am I to do?” exclaimed Lucy. 

“Go down ma’m I'll work until you come back.” 

But two or three hours passed, and the visiter still remained. Pre- 
sently came a knocking again; it was the colored woman’s son, to 
say that “the gentleman had sent to the shop for his waistcoat.” 

“Go tell the servant I'll send it home in an hour.” As she gave 
the message, the door below opened, and the visiter took his leave, 
almost knocking the boy over, as he ran down to execute his com- 
mission. Lucy returned pale with excitement. 

“Mercy! Clarissa the waistcoat I made the other day was Mr. 
Rolan’s, and he had it on, and I do believe he suspects who made it.” 
The poor girl burst into tears. “Oh! William will be so dreadfully 
mortified.” 

“Oh! never mind my child! never mind!” exclaimed the good 
woman. “God won't let you suffer.” She did not tell her that this 
also, was for the same person. But she was to hear it from another 
quarter. 

The next morning she was seated in the parlour working. The 
rain was pouring in torrents, and she did not expect to see any one; 
when she was startled by a ring at the door, and the next moment 
Mr Rolan entered. 

“Always at your needle, Miss Lucy?” 

“Not when I have friends to talk to,” she answered, putting aside 
the work-box. He took up the work box and seated himself by her. 

“I’m going to see what you have got here.” 

“No you mus’nt,” she exclaimed, holding out her hand for it.” 

“Yes I will.” 

She looked very grave. “Mr. Rolan I would not have you open 
that box for the world.” 

“Then most assuredly I shall see every thing in it.” 

“If you will, I can’t help it,’ returned Lucy, half vexed but more 
annoyed. She tried to look composed, but all at once she met his 
eyes fixed on her with such a quizzical look that the color rushed to 
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her face. Oh! that unfortunate waistcoat! He had found a piece 
of it in her very work-box ! 

“You are very impudent,” she exclaimed, rallying. “Now, good! 
you hav’nt found any thing after all.” 

“I’m not so sure of that!” he replied, putting his hand into his 
waistcoat pocket. 

“What now?” asked Lucy. But there was no deceiving any 
longer—he drew out the lost thimble and placed it on her finger. 
The poor girl’s heart failed and she burst into tears: for herself she 
cared not, but “poor William” she thought, “how he will feel.” She 
got up to leave the room, but Rolan’s arm detained her. 

“Lucy, dear Lucy,” he said, “I would not have given you one 
moment's pain for any thing in the world.” 

“I don’t believe one word of it,” sobbed poor Lucy, half laughing 
and trying to get away; but Rolan still held her. 

“Lucy,” he said, “you promised years ago, to be my wife. Be 
mine now.” 

Lucy almost freed herself. “One word more, Lucy—you may sew 
as much for me as you will.” 

Lucy laughed. “I'll never let you see my work box again as long 
as I live.” 

“Then verily, you'll never have one; come sit here, I have a great 
deal to talk to you about:” and he drew her into a chair by him. 

“Mercy! what will William say?” exclaimed she. 

“That you area most original Authoress. And Ican add—as 
good at tailoring as Carlyle himself!” 


THE LIGHT OF HOME. 


My home, my home, oh, once again 
Its charms around my heart are wove, 
I see each sight—I hear each strain, 
That tells of joy and breathes of love. 


The weary months that I have passed 
In exile from this cherished spot, 
Had o’er my soul a shadow cast, 
Which Pleasure’s Sun could banish not. 


I felt its chilling touch, and sighed 
For one whose smile could bid it flee; 
While she was absent from my side— 
Life’s sunshine was all shade to me. 


The gloom is past—the shadow fled 
Before the blessed light of home; 

Here sweet contentment crowns my head, 
Here Care and Sorrow may not come! 


Athens, Ga. ORIONIS. 
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REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENTS. 


HUCE’S DEFEAT. 


In Ramsay's History of South-Carolina, mention is made of an 
engagement, which took place at William's plantation, in the upper 
part of South-Carolina, on the 12th of July, 1780, between “a part 
of the corps commanded by Col. Sumter,” and a detachment of Bri- 
tish troops and tories under the command of Captain Huck. The 
Historian does not inform us, however, who commanded this “party” 
from the corps of Col. Sumter, nor are we told the particulars of this 
bniliant little engagement, which was the first check given to the 
royal forces after landing in South-Carolina on the 11th of February, 
1780. For the particulars now given, the writer is indebted to an 
eloquent and highly interesting speech of Col. W. C. Beatty of York- 
ville, delivered on the anniversary of the battle, in 1839. 

Captain Christion Huyck was said to be a native of Philadelphia. 
He bore the Commission of a Captain in the British army and was 
distinguished for his profanity and bloody deeds in the upper part of 
South-Carolina. His enmity to the Presbyterians displayed itself in 
burning the library and dwelling house of their clergyman, Mr. Liny- 
man. At the moment of his attack and defeat, “a number of wo- 
men,” says Dr. Ramsay, “were on their knees, vainly soliciting his 
mercy, im behalf of their families and property.” He had been 
despatched by Col. Turnbull the commander of the British forces at 
Rocky Mount, with the following orders: “You are hereby ordered, 
with the cavalry under your command, to proceed to the frontier of 
the Province, collecting all the royal militia with you in your march, 
and with said force to push the rebels, as far as you may deem con- 
venient.” 

Previous to the issuing of the above order, Colonel Bratton, Major 
Wynn, and Captain McClure had attacked and defeated a body of 
tories assembled at Mobley’s Meeting-house in Fairfield District. 
This gallant adventure on the part of a few bold whigs, had induced 
Col. Turnbull to send Captain Huyck into York District to chastise 
the rebels—“push them as far as he might deem convenient.” “The 
evening before his defeat he arrived at the house of Col. Bratton and 
demanded of Mrs. Bratton where her husband was. She replied 
that he wasin Sumter’s army. He then proposed to her, if she would 
get her husband to come in and join the-royalists, he should have a 
commission in the British service. Mrs. Bratton replied with heroic 
firmness that she preferred her husband's remaining and dying in 
the army of his country.” For this bold and spirited reply, a soldier, 
under the command of Huyck, attempted her life, and was prevented 
executing his purpose by the interference of an officer second in com- 
mand. She was then ordered to prepare supper for Captain Huyck 
and his officers. Whilst doing so, the idea occurred to her that “she 
might play,” in the language of Col. Beatty, “a Roman’s part and 
take a deadly revenge on the enemies of her country.” She had 
poison in the house and could mix it with the food. Buta moment's 
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reflection taught her that this food might fall into the possession of 
the whigs, who were closely watching the footsteps of the enemy. 
Her-own brave husband might, by some mishap, be the victim of her 
treachery, instead of his enemies. The idea was quickly abandoned. 

“Huck and his officers slept in Williamson's house the night pre- 
ceding the battle. His troops lay encamped around it. A road 
enclosed in a lane passed the door, and sentinels were posted along 
the road. The guard kept negligent watch, and the troops lay in 
fancied security—undreaming of to-morrow’s scenes—unknowing 
that they were already marked for defeat and death. On that same 
day, Col. Bratton, with one hundred and twenty-five men, princi- 
pally his neighbors, left Mecklenburgh County, North-Carolina, 
under the conviction that some royal force, would shortly visit their 
neighborhood to avenge the defeat of the tories at Mobley’s Meeting- 
house. During the march, about fifty of the men dropped off, and 
thus only seventy-five were left to attack the enemy, instead of one 
hundred and thirty-three, as stated in the History of Carolina. With 
this force, Col. Bratton arrived that night near their encampment. 
Intelligence of the enemy had passed up, and their number, had 
been received during the day. After concealing their horses in’a 
swamp, the Whigs impatiently awaited the dawn of day, to com- 
mence the attack. At length it came, and with it victory. One half 
of the men, led by Col. Bratton and Capt. Moffit, came up the lane, 
whilst the other half, commanded by Capt. McClure, of Chester, a 
brave and daring officer, were sent round to the head of the lane. 
Thus the enemy were enclosed, speedily routed and conquered. 
When the attack commenced, Huck and his officers were in bed, 
and were aroused from their slumbers by the roar of the American 
guns. The Captain quickly mounted his horse and attempted to 
rally his men. This he several times effected, but all his efforts were 
unavailing—the determined spirit of the Whigs carried all before 
them—and as soon as Huck fell his men threw down their arms and 
fled. Huck, Col. Ferguson of the British army, and thirty-five or 
forty men, lay dead on the field or were wounded unto death. How 
many perished in the woods is not known—the rest escaped. Of the 
whigs, only one was killed—whose name was Campbell, as stated 
by Col. Gill. The rest, though in the thickest and hottest of the 
fight, escaped unhurt, to fight other battles and do further service in 
the cause of their beloved country. This battle is said to have lasted 
one hour.” 

“This victory was not only brilliant and glorious in itself, but it 
had the most salutary and important effect on the destinies of the 
State. It was the first time since the fall of Charleston, that any 
power dared to meet the hitherto victorious enemy. This victory 
re-animated the drooping spirits of the country. The citizens were 
buoyed up with new life and fresh hopes. It brought them confi- 
dence, and taught the enemy to dread the vengeance of freemen, 
fighting for their liberties, their lives, and domestic altars. It had 
the direct and immediate effect of embodying the Whigs, and ina 
few days afterwards, six hundred new troops joined the army of 
Sumter. Thus re-inforced, on the thirtieth of the same month, Gen. 
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Sumter made a spirited attack on the British forces at Rocky Mount, 
and in eight days afterwards gained a complete victory over the 
enemy at Hanging Rock.” 

There are many little incidents of this engagement, noted in the 
proceedings of the celebration of Huck’s defeat, already referred to, 
which give it peculiar interest. After the engagement was over, the 
officer who had saved the life of Mrs. Bratton the evening before, 
was about being put to death by the Whigs. He asked the favor of 
being carried into the presence of Mrs. Bratton, who immediately 
recognized him, related her obligation to him, and implored that his 
life might be spared, which was done. Thus she had an opportunity 
of proving that she was as grateful in the hour of triumph, as she 
had been bold and spirited in the time of danger. 

Col. W. Bratton, who was chief in command on the occasion, was 
a gallant officer throughout the American Revolution. He was in 
the battles fought at Guilford Court House, Hanging Rock, Black- 
stocks, Rowsam’s Mills, and Mobley’s Meeting-house, besides the one 
already recounted. In all of these engagements he fought with 
great spirit, courage, and determined bravery. In the darkest period 
of his country’s distress, he stood firm in her cause, and by his influ- 
ence and example, encouraged and cheered on his whig neighbors 
and “bid them hope for better and brighter days.” As an evidence 
of his uncommon daring, it is said, that on the night before the bat- 
tle at Williamson's he reconnoitered the encampment and advanced 
entirely within their line of sentinels. By this bold adventure he 
acquired information which greatly contributed to the victory which 
they gained. 

The distinction and honor of having killed the famous Captain 
Huck, or Huyck, as his name was more properly written, belonged 
to John Carroll, who greatly distinguished himself in many engage- 
ments by his extraordinary boldness and daring. Huck was shot 
whilst endeavouring to rally his men. This battle ground is now 
known as Brattonsville. It is regarded with great interest by the 
descendants of those bold whigs who achieved the victory—the 
Brattons, McClures, Carrolls, Williamsons, Raineys, McConnells, 
Moores, Jones, Wallaces, Hannas, Carsons, Ervins, Chambers, McE1l- 
wees, etc., who live in York District. 


JOSIAH CULVERSON, 


The bold daring, gallantry, and usefulness of this young hero of 
the Revolution, have already been mentioned on two occasions. In 
one instance he was seen with Mrs. Colonel Thomas, bravely defend- 
ing her residence against the assault of a large number of tories, and 
successfully driving them from the premises. On another occasion 
we find him acting with extraordinary coolness and presence of mind 
in the midst of Major Dunlap’s army, and the next moment fightin 
with the enthusiasm of a knight errant, under the command of Col. 
Clark in the battle of Cedar Springs. Itis now the purpose of the 
writer of these incidents, to give a third instance of that daring 
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determination which. characterized. Mr. Culverson throughout the 
whole of our Revolutionary struggle. 

For some time previous to the battle of King’s Mountain, the Dis- 
trict of Spartanburg suffered much from the depredations of the 
Tories, who were protected and acting as it were under the wing of 
Col. Ferguson. Among those who became conspicuous for their 
plundering exploits, was Captain Samuel Brown, who acquired for 
himself the very appropriate appellation of “Plundering Brown.” 
He was a citizen of North-Carolina, and had for years been in the 
habit of making frequent incursions into the Whig settlements of 
South-Carolina with a chosen band of marauding associates. His 
visits were always expected and found wherever the Tories had the 
ascendancy in the country. Just before thesignal defeat of Col. Fer- 
guson on King’s Mountain, the Whigs were so entirely over-run in 
Spartanburg, that Brown felt himself secure in the midst of them 
without his usual body guard or band of associates. In one of his 
excursions he went to the house of Josiah Culverson, accompanied 
by only one man, whose name was Butler, and enquired of Mrs. Cul- 
verson for her husband. But receiving no satisfactory answer from 
this young and spirited wife, who was the daughter of Mrs. Colonel 
Thomas, and possessed a good deal of her mother’s undaunted hero- 
ism, Brown became very much provoked and used towards her much 
abusive and indecent language. He told her also, that in a few days, 
he would return with his company, lay her house in ashes, kill her 
husband, and plunder and murder the principal Whigs.of the neigh- 
borhoed! After a good deal of bravado of this character, which 
the narrator of the story called “tongue lashing,” Brown and Butler 
rode off, and left Mrs. Culverson to brood over her painful apprehen- 
sions. 

Fortunately, Culverson returned home that night, accompanied by 
a friend, whose name was Charles Holloway. They were soon told 
of Brown's visit, his threats, and meditated return to the neighbor- 
hood. It may well be supposed, that.a man of Josiah Culverson’s 
impetuosity of character, high toned feelings and dauntless courage, 
did not receive very placidly the communication of his wife. Pursuit 
that night was, however, unavailing, but early in the morning they 
were able to follow his horse’s tracks. After riding some ten or 
twelve miles, Culverson and Holloway discovered the horses of Brown 
and Butler in a stable on the road side, belonging to Dr. Andrew 
Thompson. They immediately rode back some distance, hitched 
their horses, and secreted themselves behind the stables, but in full 
view of the house, where they remained for some time, eagerly watch- 
ing an opportunity of getting a shot at the Tory Captain and his 
companion. At last Brown slipped out in the yard, followed by 
Butler. He was in the act of enjoying the luxury of a quiet, lazy 
rustic yawn, with his hands locked over his head, when he received 
a shot from the deadly rifle of Culverson. The ball passed through 
his body, just below his shoulders, and making one desperate bound 
he fell dead against the fence which enclosed the house. Holloway’s 
fire missed Butler, and the ball struck the door facing just behind 
him. Without waiting to know the fate of his Captain, or taking 
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time to catch his horse, Butler made his escape. Culverson and 
Holloway very deliberately wiped their guns and re-loaded, and were 
again prepared for any perilous encounter. 

The battle of King’s Mountain, which was fought within a few 

days afterwards, relieved the country of Brown’s plundering band. 
The Tories had to disperse and once more fly to their hiding places. 
The battle of the Cowpens followed in a short time, and completely 
re-established the Whig principles and faith in that part of the coun- 
try. There were during the Revolutionary War, as there will be at 
all times, hundreds and thousands of persons who always went with 
the strong side. When the Tories had the ascendancy, they were 
staunch loyalists, and when the Whigs triumphed, they were devoted 
“Liberty Men.” They were like the poor fellow who was taken a 
prisoner in the dark, during the most critical period of the Revolu- 
tion, and did not know into whose hands he had fallen. His captors 
demanded of him an avowal of his principles. Hesitating some time, 
and trying to excuse himself, he archly replied—“ You say first, there 
is the most of you.” But finding that the victors would not “say 
first,” he boldly declared, that if they were for the King he was for the 
King, and if they were for the country he was for the country. So it 
was with many others who had not so cogent and pressing a reason 
as this poor fellow had for their willingness to be either Whigs or 
Tories, as circumstances might require. This spirit of accommoda- 
tion to the times, produced incalculable injury to the American cause. 
“There were many persons who wished to see their country triumph- 
‘ant, but who had not the spirit to espouse her cause, when she most 
‘needed their assistance. 
- Josiah Culverson was a native of Spartanburg District and was 
actively engaged during the whole of the American Revolution. He 
was a young man of fine character and much admired by his com- 
panions and associates in arms. If any daring or hazardous mission 
was to be performed, Culverson was always first to volunteer his 
services, and the last to abandon the enterprize. He continued to 
live in Spartanburg for many years after the close of the Revolution. 
He then moved to the Western country, where he was still living a 
few years since. Long may he continue to live in the enjoyment of 
that prosperity and happiness which his character and services so 
well merit. 


TO ALADY WHO ASKED A COPY OF VERSES, YET REFUSED A REMEM- 
BRANCE IN RETURN. 


Why should my foolish spirit care 
To leave a token verse with thee, 
Since thou dost still refuse to share 
One poor memorial with me? 
Yet think not, giftless I depart— 
Ah, no, the watchful memory, 
Hath drawn thy image om my heart, 
And ever there its trace will be. 
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THE SHIELD OF INNOCENCE. 


—— 


BY MISS LEONORA WILSON. 


The great Albuquerque, conqueror ofthe East Indies, seeing himself in danger 
of being shipwrecked, took an infgnt in his arms, and presenting it to Heaven, 
cried out: ‘‘Great God! if Thou beangry with us wretched sinners, at least, have 
mercy on this innocent babe, and in consideration of its innocence, vouchsafe to 
withdraw Thy wrath and have mercy on us.” Instantly the storm ceased and a 
calm returned. 


The morn in beauty opes. The slumbering deep 
Awakes in gladness from its placid sleep: 

Soft breezes kiss the foaming crested sea, 

And all around breathes nought save joy and glee. 
The ship, in stately beauty still glides on, 

“Till o’er the waters, bea’ noon-day sun; 
And up unto the cloudless Skies awhile, 

The sailor gazes with a rapt’rous smile ; 

For now in visions beautiful and bright, 

His own lov’d cottage cheers his eager sight. 
But soon that heav’n on which ’twas bliss to look 
Becomes to him a sad terrific book, 

In which he reads the danger hov’ring near; 

His anxious heart is chill’d with doubt and fear. 
Around the noble ship the lightning plays, 

‘With pallid cheek th’ affrighted sailors gaze. 
Still nearer comes the distant chunder’s peal, 
And threatens soon their dreaded fate to seal ; 
Still loudly roars the billowy sea profound, 

And nought but mute despair prevails around. 
For lo! the heav’ns are open’d, and the rain 

In threat’ning torrents, now falls o’er the main, 
The wind among the cordage whistles loud, 

And sweeps with fury over mast and shroud. 


Proud Albuquerque gazes on the scene, 

With thoughtful brow, and fearful troubled mein; 
Up unto heaven he turns his anxious gaze, 

And long in silent earnestness he prays. 


A beauteous infant in its mother’s a 

‘Sleeps, all unconscious of surrounding harms; 
And sweetly smiles, as if some angel guest 

Were hov’ring near in visions bright and blest. 
The conq’ror oft had gazed on this fair child, 

As ever and anon it sweetly smil’d; 

And thought it was a bright and precious gem, 
Just made to sparkle in God’s diadem. 

Still, still the lightning plays amid the shrouds, 
And o’er them hang the black and low’ring clouds: 
‘The noble bark groans ’neath the tempest’s pow’r; 
None, none but God can save in this dread hour. 


A moment’s passed; and Albuquerque stands, 
‘The babe uplifted in his trembling hands; 

He looks to heaven, and cries: “oh! gracious God’ 
Look on this babe and stay thy chastening rod; 

in our behalf let Innocence prevail, 

And quell the angry fury of the gale.” 


His prayer is heard and silenced is the blast, 
That like a reed had bowed the stately mast. 
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An infant pure, hath stayed the wrath of heaven, 
And guilty man in mercy is forgiven, 
Soon, soon is wafted on the stilly air, 

In heartfelt tones the sailor’s simple prayer 
To Him, who qhelled the mighty tempest’s wrath, 
And bent His bow in heaven to cheer their path. 


And lo! again upon its homeward way, 

The rescued ship glides gallantly and gay: 

While o’er them Hope, sweet Hope! benignly bends, 
And points to home, t2 loved and distant friends. 
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A ROMANCE OF A SUMMER. 


BY T, ADDISON RICHARDS. 


Author of ‘‘The Trysting Rock ;” ‘“‘The Fultcn Folly,” etc 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE EXCURSION.—CONTINUED. 


Ws return to the couple dropt by the way-side in our last chapter's 
visit to the cataracts. Well; and how did the young thespians enact 
their parts in their wide green-room of Nature’s play-house? As 
was very natural, the early moments of their téte-A-téte, were some- 
what awkward and constrained, and “the pure well of English unde- 
filed,” which should have glided through coral aqueducts, lost its 
way and oozed from a couple of invisible-grey eyes and another pair 
of very proper cerulean. Neither, perhaps, could have told the 
pourquoi, but very true it is, that a feeling of embarrassment was 
mutually felt. Quotem, at length, when wearied of quoting Childe 
Harold with his eyes, and from them looking “love to eyes which 
spake again,” turned to that ever available fount for lovers—the verse 
of Tom Moore, and pointing to the environing beauties, gently whis- 
pered, “surely he must be a misanthrope indeed, who can feel other 
than happy amid such scenes as these, 

‘Here generous nature has spread o’er the scene, 

Her purest of crystal and brighest of green, 

Here lives the soft magic of streamlet and hill!"— 
But why, Miss Woodlette should I vary the verse; why should I 
not read it truly, and so, truly speak—why not say with the poet 
that this is not all—this crystal, and green, and streamlet, and hill— 


‘Oh! no—there is something more exquisite still!’ 


This something, as the bard so sweetly tells in his song, is the spirit- 
ual charm, thrown over all by the preseiice of those who can under- 
stand and share our pleasure, and this finishing delight, I know I 
possess in your companionship and sympathy, Miss Woodlette.” 

To this very pretty speech of the Dogtor’s, Miss. Woodlette had 
nothing to reply; she, therefore, smiled properly, and Quotem con- 
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tinued, until the converse quickly grew mutual, unconstrained, confi- 
dential and affectionate. What its tenor, dear reader, is of very 
slight subserviency to the purpose of this history; sufficient, there- 
fore, be it for us to know that to themseives it was of such interest, as 
to steal away the hours unperceived, until the day waned, without 
once recalling to their thoughts their purpose of paying their respects 
to the unknown residents at the neighbouring cabin. This design 
might not have recurred at all, but for a glimpse they caught of the 
form of the younger of the stranger-ladies, hastening homewards, 
and the fall of a few drops of rain, speaking of an approaching 
shower. They reluctantly turned from the sweet spot in which the 
last hours had sped like moments, into the path leading to the cabin. 

Not far had they thus walked, when their attention was suddenly 
arrested by the sound of voices, one of them not unfamiliar to their 
ears. The speakers were not perceived, until a break in the dense 
under-growth which edged their path, enabled them to descry, in 
one, the person of Mr. Joseph Shelton, and in the other, one of the 
strangers who had lately arrived in the vicinage. Unless they re- 
traced their steps some distance, and even then sought an untried 
path, nothing was left them, excepting to remain as they were, or 
interrupt Mr. Shelton and his friend, by passing directly before them. 
This latter procedure, delicacy forbade, helped out, it may be, with a 
slight alloy of less honorable motive—curiosity. Thus they were 
made, nolens volens, eavesdroppers in the coming dialogue. 

“And why, sir,” asked Shelton in an angry tone, and apparently, 
in continuation of a previously commenced discourse, “why sir, have 
not these letters and messages been conveyed to me before? Why is 
it that you have been here'so many days, and have neglected such 
important affairs?” 

“The little delay, sir, will I hope, prove of as little consequence, 
but even that would not have occurred but for an adventure, which 
turned up on the very day of my arrival and while searching for you.” 

“Adventure? Of what nature?” 

“Why you see, I was speeding on, asin duty bound, when sud- 
denly two brilliant eyes rested full upon me, and I was, as by irre- 
sistible magic, fascinated and glued to my place.” 

Shelton shuddered, and gazing carefully and half fearfully around 
him. remarked—“*You had a fortunate escape in some way; the 
reptiles I am told are numerous and dangerous.” 

“Ha, ha,” returned the other, “you are very right Mr. Shelton; 
the reptiles are very dangerous; old mother Eve found that out, so 
she caught the trick and transmitted it to her daughters. The crea- 
ture from whom J suffered was one of the most charming sylphs 
you ever beheld! Iam told that she is killing the summer here, 
with the aid of an old crone of a ma.” 

“QO, a lady in the case, aye?” observed Mr. Shelton with a sneer. 

“Most sagely divined, sir; and what better game for a gallant 
sportsman. I never start such dears without feeling disposed to con- 
tinue the chase. At least, in the present instance I could not resist 
the temptation, so there is the full-length reason why I haye not 
delivered you my unwelcome messages earlier.” 
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“Pshaw! This I fear, is not the first pair of eyes which has 
caused you to sleep over your duty.” 

“Nay, sir, | understand you, but in that allusion you wrong me: 
I was really blameless.” 

“Well, well; spilt milk is not worth tears; as that is not to be 
mended now, let us make the most of what is left.” 

“Well suggested, sir, and your honored father’s plan, I consider a 
a most capital one.” 

“Yes; nothing promises better—if we can only carry it out. The 
letter which he speaks of sending to Pearson, will doubtless do the 
business with him, and that is the same as doing it with Neva. 
There is, indeed, no time to lose; I must turn lover in good earnest, 
and this little piece of sentiment must be mine. Mine without delay! 
Yes, her happiness must not be postponed: neither must mine: he, 
he! now is the time, in which we must enjoy life, ha, ha! She is 
my wife, and then we have a good strong string to hold him in, if 
he should turn up! he, he! Tsay, Brown, the old fellow’s a man of 
genius? Aye?” 

“OQ, most decided genius.” 

“Keeps a bright look-out for A. No.1! We, Us & Co. Aye?” 

“A most careful watch.” 

“Not so damnably methodical in the choice of ways and means— 
aye?” 

“A most liberal hearted man in such things—most liberal. The 
plan is an-excellent one, sir, but will the lady consent? There's 
the rub.” 3 

“No rub atall. Willsheconsent? She mustconsent. The Gov- 
ernor has doubtless shown Pearson, her guardian, very cogent reasons, 
for exerting his influence and authority; reasons which will stir him 
to move heaven and earth to further our designs. But we must be 
careful that he does not discover the great importance we attach to 
them. That however is my business. Yours is to keep your eyes 
open for any thing which may offer. 

“That sir, [ promise you! and yonder is a most capital offer! you 
see her, tripping along there, plucking flowers upon that ridge to the 
left! By heaven! a perfect gazelle! I must be off in pursuit! 
Good day, and good success, sir!” 

“Stop! one second more—where do you live?” 

“In a cabin not far distant.” 

“And this Hautleroy in whose employ I was to find you—where 
is he?” 

“Hautleroy ?—O, yes! at the time I undertook this business he 
was coming here. and I offered him my services, but—” 

“‘But’—what?” 

“He was not so much pleased with my looks as you are, sir, and 
besides found adventure some where else.” ¢ 

“The engagement, then, was not made, and you came here alone?” 

“You have overlooked the post-scriptum upon your father’s letter, 
sir—the scrap upon the outside.” 

“Ah, yes! ‘P..S. My messenger tells me that the gentleman in 
whose employ you were to meet him, has made other arrangements.’ 
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Well, sir; let me advise you to be careful in your hunting and not 
trespass too boldly upon private preserves, and also to be extremely 
short sighted, and troubled with a most treacherous memory, if we 
should happen to meet in any other company than our own. You 
understand me, sir?” 

“O, never fear me. Both my eyes and my memory are the very 
worst in the world. Do you believe it, sir, 1 meta creditor some 
months since, and for the life of me, I could not recognise him with- 
out glasses; and to another one, I one morning promised to pay a bill, 
but as fate would have it, before night I actually forgot all about it. 
These infirmities cause me great annoyance, sir. I very much doubt 
now, whether I should remember to re-pay you if you should have 
the kindness to lend me ten or twenty dollars, of which I stand much 
in want.” 

Mr. Shelton took the hint, to test the strength of his friend’s memo- 
ry, and the fellow pocketing the coin posted off in pursuit of the 
lady to whom he had called Shelton’s attention—the fair demoi- 
selle, of whom we have already spoken, as having attracted the 
notice of Doctor Quotem and his companion. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE EXCURSION.—CONCLUDED. 


During the preceding dialogue the interest of the listeners was 
most deeply riveted, but at the time no opportunity was allowed 
them for speculation. The clouds grew blacker, and the rain-drops 
fell faster, besides which, they descried the other portion of their 
party at a distance and hastening, like themselves, towards the cot- 
tage of the unknown. Mr. Stephen Shelton had also detected the 
group and was making all speed to join them. 

Rising a little hillock in the path, they again observed the errent 
demoiselle, now seeking shelter within a natural rocky recess, from 
the shower, which appeared to be falling with great vivacity in her 
neighborhood. A few moments more brought them up with their 
friends, but not until Mr. Stephen Shelton had gained the spot, and 
uttered a hundred regrets at the business which had compelled him 
to desert them so suddenly in the morning, and at his ill-luck, in the 
search which he had been since so industriously making after them. 
He took his position by the side of Neva Cameron, with such a 
privileged air, such an ‘of course’-ative manner, that Mr. Morland had 
as little difficulty in reading his relation towards her, as Mr. Shelton 
intended he should have, and though Mr. M. still continued his 
escort, he managed very gracefully, to allow the new-comer the 
principal share of the duty. 

The eager inquiries of the ladies, for the result of Quotem’s ex- 
plorations, reminded him of the weather-bound damsel, and, his 
proposal to seek the cave and accompany her home, was carried 
with acclamation. The execution of this arrangement was hastened 
by a shrill cry which at the very moment reached their ears. 
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*“Hasten, hasten!” cried Miss Woodlette, as Merriton, consigning 
his. charge to the care of Morland, bounded over the hills, “speed 
Mr. Merriton for your life! O, that villain!” 

At these interjections, Shelton cast a searching and unquiet glance 
upon the speaker, but she was too much absorbed in the situation of 
the maiden to notice it, and he turned away, unsatisfied. 

All speed was now made, and the group quickly reached the place 
from which the alarm had come. 

Entering the recess, of which we have already spoken, they per- 
ceived Authur Merriton supporting in his arms the insensible form of 
the young girl whose cries had brought them bither, and tenderly 
bathing her brows in the waters of the pellucid rivulet trickling down 
the rocks. 

When her consciousness returned, and her astonishment at finding 
herself in the midst of so many new faces, had lessened, she informed 
them that her fright had been caused by the abrupt entrance in her 
retreat, of a stranger, whom she had more than once before observed 
watching her steps. Who he was she could not tell, and those who 
could have thrown some light upon the matter, for their own reasons 
forbore to do so. To the party, was now added, the elder of the 
unknown ladies—the mother of the terrified lass, who having heard 
her daughter's scream had come with frantic speed to heraid. When 
assured of her child's safety, she found words to thank the strangers 
for their kind attentions, but exhibited little desire to place herself 
under further obligation, or even improve the acquaintance thus com- 
menced. The invitations to become a visiter at the cottage, were 
but coldly received and even failed in drawing from her a reciproca- 
tion of the courtesy. Soon after her arrival on the spot, observing 
the eyes of Shelton riveted upon her, she had drawn more closely 
over her face, the thick hood which she invariably wore. This ma- 
neuvre, however, had not been executed until Neva Cameron had dis- 
tinctly identified the features with those of her unknown adviser in 
the city, and recalled to her memory that personage’s farewell words— 
“We may meet again unexpectedly!” But as the lady seemed not 
to remember her, Neva herself exhibited no sign of recognition. 

As the storm had passed and the day was declining, the party 
continued their home-ward walk, leaving Mr. Merriton to accompany 
their new friends to their cottage, and indeed, even this much of 
escort appeared quite against the will of the elder, and would hardly 
have been accepted of any one less persuasively urgent than was 
Authur Merriton. 

In the evening, when the party was again assembled at Il Capan- 
netto, far less hilarity than usual prevailed. Neva—what with the 
unusually assiduous attentions of Mr. Shelton; what with her remem- 
brances of the day’s incidents, and her watchings. of the interest 
Mr. Morland took in her friend Margaretta, to whom alJl his thoughts 
seemed for the evening devoted; what indeed, with this, that, and 
the other reminiscence, revery, speculation, fear, and hope—had very 
little gaiety of heart to spend. 

Miss Woodlette could no longer refrain from dreaming of the why, 
wherefore, and up-shot of the day's occurrences; and, of course, she 
was company for none but herself. 
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Authur Merriton was equally abstracted. Perhaps he was tracing 
in his mind, an auto-biography of his heroine of the “recess!” Very 
Certain it is, that he was more than once observed to take from his 
pocket—no, from his bosom—a withered bunch of wild flowers, upon 
which he gazed with much interest; and equally sure is it, that this 
identical bouquet was laying at the stranger-lady’s feet, when he first 
came to her aid. Now, whose fairy fingers might have plucked and 
clasped those flowrets? whose sweet smile might have rested upon 
them? whose ruby lips might have pressed them? Ah reader, 
whose, indeed! And why, Authur Merriton, why so sad? 

Even Heartless—Heartless, the savage satirist of sentiment, so- 
briety, seriousness, and sadness, some how suddenly sunk into the 
soporiferous slough, and seemed sulky, sullen, and stupid. Had the 
fair Ellen been ungracious? No. Had he, too, laid up a withered 
nose-gay in sighs and lavender? No. Was his “heart sair for some- 
body?” No; he suffered from 

“The venomed stang, 
That shoots the tortur’d gums alang; 
An’ thro’ the ng gies monie a twang, 
i’ gnawing vengeance, 
Tearing the nerves wi’ bitter pang, 
Like racking engines!” 
From the various wettings through the day, and the shower at night, 
he had picked up that pleasant companion the tooth-ache—not the 
“tooth-ache” of the braggart “Benedict,” but the “hell o’ dire dis- 
eases all.” And where is the man who can be merry with the 
tooth-ache? Gods! he’d crack a joke upon his coffin-lid, and laugh 
in the sleeve of his shroud! 

Quotem was the only one who exhibited any gaieté de ceur, per- 
haps from a malicious enjoyment of the hors de combat state in which 
he saw his evil genius, Heartless. His spirits rose with the general 
depression around him, and when the opportunity, (as we shall nar- 
rate,) soon after presented itself—enabled his genius to conceive, plan, 
and execute a maneuvre, which repaid him for all the trials of the 
day and many previous ones, and completely turned the tables upon 
his friend Heartless. The poor victim of the tooth-ache could bear 
it no longer, and nothing. would do, but the offender must come out 
root and branch. Quotem was the only available operator; and, 
despite the little claim the sufferer had upon his good offices, his 
professional services were solicited. The Doctor mumbled over some 
scriptural passages, touching “returning good for evil” and the like, 
and consented to accept the office. At his suggestion, Heartless 
agreed to his securing his hands behind the chair, seeing that the 
rebel tooth, was a staunch veteran, unused to such rough treatment 
as was preparing for it, and as a sudden move during the operation 
might result dangerously. 

As Quotem secured the patient, a malicious twinkle played around 
his mouth, deepening as he drew forth his forceps, and almost break- 
ing forth into a smile as he thrust the instrument into the victim’s 
mouth, and fumbled about, to his protracted uneasiness and pain. 

“Halloa Doc!” he at length gasped, “You are waking up the 
wrong bone there!” 

VOL. Iv. 23 
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“Not at all, my dear fellow!” replied the Doctor, and another and 
a rougher tug, wrung out a deeper groan. Still another pull, was 
followed by a laugh from the manipulator and a triumphant whisper 
in the victim's ear, of “only a, third extract, my dearest friend, from 
your favorite book, “Tricks upon Travellers!’ he, he, he!” 

The pain he suffered, the taunts of the Doctor, the titters of the 
whole assembly, made the patient furious, but he was well secured, 
and no room remained for escape. One more raking tug, followed 
by the malicious whisper of “snake!” completed the rage of the 
hapless victim, and convulsed the spectators. At the same instant, 
Quotem held up to the public gaze, a tooth, not the aching one, but 
as sound a grinder as ever threatened tough goose, and gravely pre- 
senting it to Heartless suggested to him to preserve it among his 
“catalogue of pickled curiosities!” He was at length released, and 
perceiving that the laugh was universally and fairly against him, he 
had the wise forbearance to pocket thejoke, secretly vowing a terrible 
repayal when opportunity offered. But alas! for him, the matter 
did not end here. Through that eventful summer, it was never per- 
mitted to sleep, but was eternally hinted, whispered, and spoken, 
until it became to him as sore a theme as was the bantering of Prince 
Hal—to the valorous multiplier of the “men in buckram suits,” or 
the Laird of Monkbarns’ vivid recollections of the Phoca—to his 
sporting nephew, Hector; or simple Sancho’s hateful reminiscences 
of the Don’s terror on the eventful night of the fulling-mills—to that 
mighty man of La Mancha! 





WHEN THOU ART GONE MY HEART IS SAD. 
INSCRIBED TO THEE. 


Wuen thou art gone my heart is sad, 
Whatever joys my cup may fill ; 

The charm is flown that music ha 
And Summer skies look dark and chill. 


Thou canst not deem how much I miss 
Thy greeting when the morning wakes, 
And every dream of unreal bliss— 
Like a bright bubble sudden breaks. 


And ah, not less when shadows fall, 
Thy words of love before I slee 
Thy sweet caress—I miss them all, 
nd in my loneliness I weep! 


When thou art gone—the day to me, 
And the deep silence of the night, 

Alike roll on—and thoughts of thee, 
Alone can make their moments bright. 


Athens, Ga. ORIONIS. 
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THE MORAL CHARACTER OF HAMLET. 
By the Author of “‘Atalantis,” ‘‘The Yemassee,” etc. etc. 


PAPER THE FOURTH. 


THe interview between Hamlet and his mother, in which Polonius 
is slain, is borrowed, in all its circumstances, from the black letter 
“Hystorie.” The motives in both narratives are the same. It will 
illustrate the wonderfully creative capacities of Shakspeare—his 
power to turn into gold all that he touches—to transmute the baser 
ore of other minds into the precious metal of his own—to furnish a 
copious extract from this portion of the “Hystorie.” The reader, 
familiar with the. play, will scarcely fail to perceive the happy tact 
with which the dramatist, employing the materiel thus yielded to his 
hands, has discarded its grosser portions, reserving those only for his 
purposes, which carry out properly his design, and comport naturally 
with his characters. “It was thought,” says the ‘Hystorie,’ “that ani 
unrestrained expression of his aatural feelings might have been 
anticipated from Hamlet in an interview with his mother, and a pro- 
per knowledge of his real character and views could be obtained by 
one concealed under the arras for the purpose of hearing their con- 
versation. But the wariness of Hamlet was not inferior to the craft 
of his enemies. Entering the chamber with his customary air of 
folly, he began to crow like a cock, beating his arms against the hang- 
ings in imitation of that bird's action with his wings. Feeling some- 
thing stir behind the arras, he cried “a rat! a rat!” and, drawing 
his sword, thrust it through the concealed spy, whose body he cut in 
pieces and cast into a vault. Returning to the chamber Hamlet 
replied in an authoritative tone, to the lamentations of the Queen, 
who bewailed her son’s unhappy loss of intellect, justly upbraiding 
her shameless licentiousness, and characterizing, in the worst of 
colours, a woman who could wantonly embrace the brother and the 
murderer of her husband.” 

From this extract we see how completely all the material of his 
work was yielded to the hands of the dramatist, and yet how com- 
pletely he has shown himself independent of it. The Hamlet of 
the play descends to no buffooonery. He plays the madman, not 
the fool; and, with the superior refinement and exquisite taste with 
which he is endowed, even in playing the madman, he does not often 
suffer himself to forget the gentleman. He only does so in some of 
the scenes with Ophelia, and even then, we suspect that the gen- 
tlemen of Shakspeare’s age, would have seen little in the licentious- 
ness of his remarks to that fair creature, which might provoke their 
censure. 

In the very opening of the interview between Hamlet and his 
mother, he takes a tone which is calculated to alarm her. She her- 
self provokes him to this, though, as we remember, he has gone to 
the meeting with the resolution to 


“Speak daggers to her, but use none.” 
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When she begins to upbraid him, she does so in language in which 
the retort is equally obvious to him as a mental, no less than a moral 
suggestion. It invites a play upon words, of which Hamlet is 
always ready to avail himself. 
“Queen.— Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. 
Hamilet.—Mother, you have my father much offended. 
Queen.—Come, come, you answer with an idle tongue. 
Hamlet.— Go, go, you question with a wicked tongue.’ 
As the dialogue proceeds, his tone alarms his mother. It is not only 
less respectful than usual, but it is unusually decisive for Hamlet. 
The truth is, knowing or suspecting her guilt, he has been made 
indignant by her attempts to lecture and rebuke his eccentricities, 
and he turns the tables upon her. She shrinks from him, and pre- 
pares to. leave the chamber; but, forcing her into a chair, he proceeds 
to lay her soul bare to her own study. This brings about the mur- 
der of Polonius. 
“Queen.— What wilt thou do? Thou wilt not murder me? 
Help, help. Ho! 
Polonius. s—elindy What ho, help! 
Hamlet.—How now, a rat! (draws) dead for a ducat, dead! 
Polonius. —(behind)—-Oh |! Tam slain. (Dies.) 
Queen.—Oh! me! What hast thou done? 
Hamlet.— Nay, I know not :—Is it the King ? 
(Draws forth Polonius.) 
Queen.—Oh! what a rash and bloody deed is this! 
Hamlet.—A bloody deed—almost as bad mother, 
~ As kill a king and marry with his brother. 
Queen.—As kill a king! 
Hamlet.—Ay, lady! ’twas my word !— 
Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell! (to Polonius.) 
I took the: for thy better.” 
We see from the two italicised sentences of Hamlet, in this extract, 
that he has used his sword with the full conviction that his victim 
was the king. It will suffice that we remind the reader that, but a 
few minutes before, with his weapon drawn, and the king certainly 
in sight, he has forborne to strike, on the pretext, that by so doing, 
at that moment, he will only send the murderer to heaven. We need 
not repeat the suggestions. on this point, which were made at the 
close of our last paper. We can now only remark that this very 
conscientious person expresses no sort of compunction at his mistake— 
at having slain the father of the woman he professes to love with 
the deepest passion—a venerable man, almost in his dotage, whose 
offence never amounts to a crime, and whose espionage, if it deserved 
censure or punishment, did not certainly merit death. Under circum- 
stances, indeed, believing Hamlet to be insane, or partially so, and, 
as a faithful counsellor to the King and Queen, it may be doubted, 
if the situation in which we find him was not perfectly authorised 
and legitimate. The murder is dismissed from Hamlet’s mind with 
a degree of scornful contemptuousness, which scarcely oomports with 
the character of a high conscientiousness which he every whete affects: 
“Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell! 
I took thee for thy better; take thy fortune; — 
Thou find’st to be too busy, is some. danger.” 


It is true that, speaking of the body to his mother, towards the close 
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of their interview, and when his mind has become relieved by his 
casting off the burden of thought which has oppressed it, he allows 
himself to exhibit some symptoms of remorse: but this is the lan- 
guage of good taste, rather than real feeling. 
— “For this same lord, 
I do repent: but heaven hath pleased it so— 
To punish me with this, and this with me, 
That I must be their scourge and minister. 
I will bestow him, and will answer well 
The death I gave him.” 
Yet how shall we reconcile this tone and feeling of remorse with 
what he says of the corpse, as he is about to separate from his mother. 
The following is surely not the language of one who really repents, 
and is tortured by the reproaches of conscience: 
“7’)] lug the guts into another room :— 
Indeed, this counsellor 
Is now most still, most secret, and most grave, 
Who was in life a foolish, prating knave.— 
Come, sir, to draw‘toward an end with you!” 
This is the language of satisfaction, not to say exultation—not repen- 
tance. Indeed, assured that Polonius is the creature of the King, 
and a spy upon himself, he is really pleased that he is now entirely 
out of his way. 

The words of the Queen—“As kill a King’’—express a degree of 
astonishment which speaks for her innocence of that act. We shall 
not dwell upon the forcible and eloquent exhortations of Hamlet, by 
which he stirs the secret remorse in her bosom, and awakes her to 
better feelings. There are two things calculated to make her listen 
to him reverently. The discovery of Polonius behind the arras, 
proves that her fidelity is also doubted by the King. Polonius is a 
spy upon herself as well as her son: and she is now told for the first 
time, that her present, is the murderer of her former husband. All 
that Hamlet says, in the interview which follows, is distinguished 
equally by eloquence and good sense. Nothing could be more cohe- 
rent or to the purpose. His remarks are forcible, direct, and full of 
marrow and signification. There is no wandering from his point— 
none of those transitions from object to object, which distinguish the 
capricious or erring intellect. He forces her to her seat, stays the 
wringing of her hands that he may wring her soul—dilates with 
singular force and beauty against the crime of which she has been 
guilty, and draws an admirable comparison between his father and 
his uncle, showing the monstrousness of that taste which could give 
the preference to the latter over the former. There is not the slight- 
est passage or figment of a passage, in all this scene, calculated to 
leave us doubtful of the sanity of the speaker. He has no such 
quibs, and cranks, and levities, as mark his speech when there are 
other parties. The objects of his remark are clear, well-chosen, and 
dwelt upon with the keen and logical aptness of an accomplished 
orator. He is in the midst of his subject. when the ghost makes his 
appearance. Mark his address at the sight :— 

“Save me, and hover o’er me with your wi 
You heavenly guards !—What woul 


id your gracious figure?” 
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It is only when this apostrophe is made, significant of his terror— 
and when his eyes seem to follow vacancy, that his mother exclaims: 
“Alas! he’s mad!” 

In all the long dialogue before, she has had no occasion for such an 
exclamation, his looks and language having been equally significant 

of an obvious purpose, and the most sufficient powers of reasoning. 
It is natural, as she can see no reason for his present “ecstacy”—the 
spectre being invisible to her—that she should suppose his fit to be 
coming on. ; 
Here follows a remarkable passage. Let the reader note what is 
said by Hamlet to the ghost—said without affectation, equally with- 
out motive or power for concealment—betraying the pregnant truth 
and difficulty of his soul, as we have already seen him betraying it in 
private soliloquy. 
“ Hamlet.— Do you not come your tardy son to chide 
That, lapsed in time and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command?” 
“Lapsed in time and passion,” is a phrase of some obscurity, which 
Johnson explains, however, in such a manner as makes it conform 
directly to the requisitions of our argument, viz: “that having suf- 
fered time to slip, and passion to cool, let’s go,” etc. The ghost replies: 
“Ghost.—Do not forget: This visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 
But look! amazement on thy mother sits: 
O! step between her and her fighting soul; 
Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works ; 
Speak to her, Hamlet.” 
This direction is really given for the relief of Hamlet himself. His 
mother’s amazement is nothing to his own terror. But, to give em- 
ployment to his mind, is the true mode by which to relieve his fears, 
and to divert him from the object of his alarm. Hence, when he 
addresses himself to the Queen, her reply speaks only to his terrors, 
while it forcibly describes them. 
“Hamlet.—How is it with you, lady? 
Queen.—Alas! how is’t with you? 
That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 
And with the incorporal air do hold discourse? 
yer ee ope eyes your spirits wildly weep ; 
And, as the sleeping soldiers in the alarm, 
Your bedded hair, like life in excrements, 
Starts wp and stands on end. O, gentle son, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper, 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look?” 
There is no terror in the Queen—her concern is for the apparent 
return of her son’s madness. But his emotion is sufficiently seen in 
his answer. 
“ Hamlet.—On him! on him!—Look you, how pale he glances! 
His form and cause conjoin’d, preaching to stones 
Would make them capable-—Do not look upon me, - 
Lest, with this piteous action, you convert 
My stern effects: then, what I have to do 
Will want true colour—tears, perchance, for blood.” 
All this betrays the abiding consciousness of his own imbecility. 
When the Queen, herself seeing nothing, charges him with “ecsta- 
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cy,” he solemnly insists. upon the integrity of his reason, and thus 
replies to all the charges made against his understanding :— 
“Ty is not madness 
That I have uttered. Bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will reward; which madness 
Would gambol from. Mother, 1 for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your trespass, but my madness speaks.” 
The exhortations and the arguments which follow, prove what he 
says. No more true, no more philosophical, or admirably-thought 
suggestions, could be urged by the lips of the coolest or profoundest 
reasoner. The whole train of thinking and remark, proves the pre- 
sence, in complete order and array, of every faculty of his mind and 
feeling; and if there could be any doubts on the score of his sanity, 
his concluding exhortations to his mother, as they are about to 
separate, to keep secret the discovery which she has made, of his 
mental integrity, would conclude and banish them. He has shown 
her the causes of his disquiet, his discovery of his father’s murder, 
his hostility to the usurper, and she is necessarily to infer his resolu- 
tion torevenge. Note the cool, sarcastic, stinging irony of the passage. 
“Hamlet—But one word more, good lady. 
Queen.— What shall I do? 
Hamlet.—Not this, by no means, that I bid you do: 
Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed; 
Pinch wanton on your cheek; call you his mouse; 
a let him for a pair of reech kisses, 
Did yuo in your neck with his damn’d fingers, 
| fn eng rape , 
am not in madness, 
But But mad in cra, 


No, in despite of sense and secrecy, 
Unpeg the basket on the house’s top, 
Let the birds fly,” ete. 
She promises to keep his secret, and he thus proceeds still farther to 
declare the craft by which he is governed. 
“ Hamlet.—I must to England; you know that? 
Queen.—Alack, 
I had fo t; "tis so concluded on. 
Hamlet.—There’s letters sealed: and my two school-fellows, 
rag oar tha suahitnene tapas 
e r the mandate ; ore ee wa 
jadnivdel me to as 4 let it work ; ate 
For ’tis the sport, to have the engineer, 
Hoist with his own petar: and it shall go hard, 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 
And blow them at the moon: O! "tis most sweet, 
When in one line (Qu? mine) two crafts directly meet.” 
We have said in a previous passage and paper, that Hamlet’s mind 
was one fond of ingenuity—delighting in the affairs of art. The 
preceding extract, as in the scene with the players, affords us an 
illustration of this. Here we see that, when a game of ingenuity, a 
contest of wits is to be played, his confidence in himself strengthens. 
His vanity glows with the prospect of gratification. His thoughts 
are at once employed,—and, his intellectual man once busied, his 
moral nature becomes composed. He is relieved from ideas of strife 
and violence. In this feeling, and under the impulse excited by the 
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scene through which he has gone—the murder of Polonius and the 
re-appearance of the spectre—he confides more freely to his mother, 
than he probably would have done under other circumstances. His 
caution is suspended in his excitement. Besides. she is his mother, and 
the natural tie is an argument in behalf of her fidelity. He has also 
obtained a triumph over her. She is deeply touched by his exhorta- 
tions, and this concession to his eloquence, by appealing to his vanity, 
opens the avenues to his confidence. In addition to this, he sees, by 
the fact that Polonius is a spy on both, that his mother is also dis- 
trusted by the usurper. This isa tacit argument in favor of her faith. 
Various matters tend to persuade him to that more frank development 
of the game which he has played and means to play, which the 
scene affords beyond any which has gone before. We had almost 
omitted to remark, as prominent among these, the conviction which 
he has now probably received, that his mother was really ignorant 
of the murder of his father. Her natural exclamation of surprise at 
this charge, when she makes none at that of licentiousness and lust, 
and the solicitude of the ghost not to have her hurt or frightened— 
shown at this interview as well as in the first—may be construed into 
so many proofs, influencing necessarily the conduct of the son, in 
behalf of the mother’s innocence of the greater crime which has been 
committed. 

The close of this dialogue calls for remark. We see that Hamlet 
is already aware of the purpose of the usurper to send him to Eng- 
land. We see also, that he suspects his motive for doing so. He 
feels that he is to be made away with, and the charge is given to 
those whom he “will trust as he would adders fangd.” He is aware 
of this before he finds the King at prayer, for he has received no 
information on the subject since. What then becomes of his notion 
that, by slaying the King while at prayer, he sends him to heaven, 
when he well knows that, even while at prayer, and in despite of his 
prayers, the latter is meditating treachery and murder. How could 
he suppose that the prayers of the criminal will avail, not only in the 
enjoyment still of all the fruits of his crime, but while meditating 
other crimes of equal enormity. The logic of the prince, as we have 
already shown, is very much the creature of his necessity. His 
fears are superior to his reasons. 

The Queen keeps her faith with Hamlet, and the fourth act opens 
with an interview between. herself and husband, in which she informs 
him of the death of Polonius, and the certain madness of her son. 
She describes him, as 

“Mad as the sea and wind when both contend 

Which is the mightier.” 
She suppresses every thing which could make against him or confirm 
the King in his suspicions. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are de- 
spatched in quest of Hamlet and the dead body of Polonius) Hamlet 
resumes his levities at their coming; and, in the practice with which 
he feigns insanity, indulges his scorn of them by sarcasms which are 
sometimes quite too methodical and pointed to be proper to his artifice. 
The immediate change in his deportment and utterance, in their 
presence, from what they were while in that of his mother, should 
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not escape remark. We see the very moment when he puts off, and 
re-assumes his “antic disposition.” See the mock of truth, the levity 
with which he sports with his secret and with them. Rosencrantz, 
in reply to one of his speeches, says, “I understand you not, my lord.” 
Hamlet.—“1 am glad of it: a knavish speech sleeps in a foolish ear.” 
Before he is brought into the presence of the King, the soliloquy of 
the latter contains the following: 

“How dangerous is it that this man goes loose! 

Yet must not we put the strong law on him: 

He’s loved of the distracted multitude,” etc. 
But Hamlet makes no sort of use of this love. He does not seek 
the multitude. He does not seem, for a single instant, to have con- 
templated a popular rising for the recovery of his rights and the 
prosecution of his revenge. Yet what suggestion would have been 
more natural? With a really couragous and determined spirit, 
Horatio would have been actively employed in turning to profit this 
affection of the multitude for his friend. But nothing of this kind 
is attempted, and counsellor and follower are equally untrusted and 
unemployed. The scene with the King, prior to the banishment of 
Hamlet, merely exhibits the latter in his “antic disposition.” His 
ingenuity is exercised in petty and only half seen sarcasms of the 
party against which he attempts nothing more manful. This sort 
of humour is the only solace which his desire for revenge receives. 
Let the reader again mark the transition in his mood and language 
which occurs in the scene immediately following this. With the 
King, in the presence of Polonius, or Ophelia, or Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, he plays the jester or the madman. With the Queen, 
with Horatio, or with strangers, his tone is dignified and his thoughts 
direct and rational. The soliloquy which follows his conference 
with the Norwegian Captain is worthy of close examination as 
sustaining all our views of his character. The forces of Norway 
are marching against Poland. He inquires “for what?’ The Cap- 
tain tells him for nothing but 

“A little patch of ground 
That hath in it no profit but the name.” 

This army is led by a youthful prince scarce of age. When it dis- 
appears, Hamlet breaks out thus—first taking care to send his com- 
panions off:— 

“How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge! What is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his time, 

Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more! 

Sure, He that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason, — 

To first in use unused. Now, whether it be, 

Bestial oblivion or some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on the event— 

A thought, which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom, 

And, ever, three parts coward—I do not know 

Why yet I live to say, ‘This thing’s to do!’ 

Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means, 

To do’t. Examples, gross as earth exhort me: 

Witness, this army of such mass and charge, 
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Led by a delicate and tender prince: 

Whose spirit with divine ambition puff’d, 

Makes mouths at the invisible event, 

Exposing what is mortal and wnsure, 

To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, 

Even for an egg-shell, Rightly to be great, 

Is, not to stir without great argument; 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 

When honor’s at the stake. How stand I then, 

That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’d, 

Excitements of my reason and my blood, 

And let all sleep? While, to my shame, I see, 

The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 

That for a fantasy, and trick of fame, 

Go to their graves like beds; fight for a plot 

Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 

Which is not tomb enough, and continent, 

To hide the slain ?—0O, from this time forth, 

My thoughts be bloody or be nothing worth.” 
This speech alone would suffice to make out our case. It declares 
the imbecility of the speaker, and shows the true cause of his non- 
performance to exist in his deficient courage. He urges here no 
doubts of the ghost, admits that he has “cause, and will, and strength, 
and means,” for the execution of the deed, yet “suffers all to sleep’ — 
in consequence, as he himself feels of 

“Some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event.” 


And how often has he approached the same conclusion ;— 


“From this time forth, 
“My thoughts be bloody or be nothing worth.” 
We shall see that his reflections bring him no nigher to action—bring 
him no resolution. 

Hamlet disappears, Ophelia becomes crazed, and Laértes arms 
against the crown. Before he is yet pacified, Hamlet re-appears. 
The first tidings of his coming are communicated to Horatio. He 
summons the latter to him. “Repair thou to me with as much haste 
as thou would’st fly death. I haye words to speak in thine ear will 
make thee dumb.” Letters are enclosed to the King. They are 
presented him while he is in conference with Laertes.. In excusing 
himself to Laértes, for not having proceeded against Hamlet, capi- 
tally, for his crimes, the usurper replies—“for two special reasons ;” 
these are— 





“The Queen his mother, 
Lives almost by his looks,” 





And 
“The other motive— 
Why to a public court I might not go, 
Is the great love the general gender bear him, 
Who, dipping all his faults in their affection, 
Work, like the spring that turneth wood to stone, 
Convert his gyves to grace.” 


Here, certainly, by the King’s own showing, are the materials for 
successful insurrection. 

The letter of Hamlet, which announces him as being “set naked 
in your kingdom,” suggests to the usurper a mode of getting rid of 
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him which the demand of Laértes naturally prompts. The latter 
professes himself willing to be ruled by the former, who proceeds: 

“You have been talked of since your travel, much, 

And that in Hamlet’s hearing, for a quality 

Wherein they say you shine: your swm of parts 

Did not together pluck such envy from him, 

As did that one.” 
The quality meant is the excellence of Laértes in the use of the 
rapier. One Lamond, famous as a fencer, had made report in the 
hearing of Hamlet of the skill of the former: 

“Sir, this report of his 

Did Hamlet so envenom with his envy, 

That he could nothing do, but wish and beg 

Your sudden coming o’er, to play with you. 

Now, out of this” . * * * . 

Hamlet, returned, shall know you are come home: 

We'll put on those shall praise your excellence, 

And set a double varnish on the fame 

The Frenchman gave you; bring you, in fine, together, 

And wager o’er your heads.” 
The substance of this scheme is to envenom the weapon of Laértes 
so that death will follow from the smallest injury. The villainy of 
Laértes, and the wretched inconsistency of character between his 
first and last appearance in the play, has already called for our re- 
mark. The vanity of Hamlet is the medium by which he is to be 
ensnared. We perceive, from these extracts, that this weakness of 
his mind is sufficiently understood by those around him. It is also 
to be observed that, in all that the King says to Laértes, he makes 
no mention of the supposed madness of Hamlet. He speaks of him 
as one seeking his life as well as that of Polonius, We grant that, 
with the object which he had in view, it was no part of his policy 
to insist upon the point; but that he should forbear any allusion even 
to Hamlet’s assumption of the character, when there were so many 
by whom the revelation might be made to Laértes, would seem to 
argue, on the part of the King, a profound conviction of the absurdity 
of the pretext. 

The philosophical calmness of Hamlet when he appears with 
Horatio in the burial ground, his appropriate reflections, the sim- 
plicity and frequent beauty of his thoughts and illustrations, all 
forbid the idea of a feeble or deranged intellect. It is in this scene 
that we are told that Hamlet is thirty years of age. Blackstone 
remarks—“The poet in the fifth act forgot what he wrote in the first.” 
He did not caretoremember. The character had undergone a change 
in his hands, which rendered necessary its maturity. But, upon this 
point we have remarked already. 

The procession of the dead appears. Hamlet and Horatio retire 
where they may watch the ceremony unseen. When the former 
learns that the corps is that of Ophelia, his exclamation does not 
betray a very passionate feeling, or a very warm heart. In truth, 
the heart of Hamlet, as in all such temperaments, is a very cold one. 
“What! the fair Ophelia!” is the only expression which the intelli- 
gence of her fate extorts from him. The “maimed rites” have already 
told him that her death is suicidal. How much greater his emotion 
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and excitement, when provoked by the passionate declamation of 
Laértes. His vanity is stimulated; and, regarding this young man’s 
reputation, with a feeling of emulation if not of envy, he is resolved 
not to be out-done in the passionate emphasis of his utterance. His 
mode of coming forward, and the manner and matter of his speech, 
are all in very bad taste; and Hamlet would not have fallen into it 
but for his excited vanity. 
“ Hamlet.—W hat is he whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis? Whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wand’ring stars, and makes them stand 


Like wonder-wounded hearers? This is I, 
Hamlet the Dane!” 


He leaps into the grave where he should not have been—he who has 
slain the father of the maid—whose rash act and desertion, have 
probably occasioned her insanity and death. His presence there 
at such a time, and with so much ostentation is mockery and insult ; 
and Laértes takes him by the throat. What does Hamlet then? 
Fight? No! He expostulates; says he has in him something dan- 
gerous; but leaves the matter doubtful, as he forbears to prove it. 


“Laértes—The devil take thy soul. 
Hamlet.—Thou — not well. 
I pr’y thee, take thy fingers from my throat; 
For, though I am not splenetive and rash, 
Yet have I in me something dangerous, 
Which let thy wisdom fear. Hold off thy hand.” 


They are parted by the attendants. Horatio entreats Hamlet to be 
quiet. He replies: 


“Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag.” 


When the Queen asks “what theme,” he answers— 


“JT loved Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love 
Make up my sum. What wilt thou do for her?” 


We have seen how his love has been shown—in suspicion and the 
most heartless insult; but the policy now is to repeat the artifice 
which has deceived Polonius. The King reminds him of his clue, 
by the exclamation—“he is mad, Laértes,” and Hamlet immediately 
dilates upon the suggestion by extravagance of speech. 


“t Hamlet.—Zounds, show me what thou ‘It do: 
Woul’t weep? Woul’t fight? Woul’t fast? Woul’t tear thyself? 
Woul’t drink up Esil? Eat a Crocodile? 
I'll do ’t. Dost thou come here to whine? 
To out-face me with leaping in her grave? 
Be buried quick with her—and so will I: 
And if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us; till our ground, 
Singing his pate against the buruing zone, 
Make assa like a wart! Nay, an thou ’It mouth, 
T’ll rant as well as thou.” : 





This is the language of vanity, still shining through the veil of 
madness with which his policy seeks to protect itself against the 
consequences of his rashness. The object of his speech is attained: 
the Queen says— 
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“‘Queen.—This is mere madness: 

And thus awhile the fit will work on him; 

Anon, as patient as the female dove 

When that her golden couplets are disclosed, 

His silence will sit drooping.” 
Hamlet avails himself of the suggestion. The plea of insanity 
urged in his behalf, which would make a genuine madman rave 
with increase of fury, is readily grasped by himself. Hamlet says— 
“Hear you, sir?’—and then proceeds in an expostulation, which, 
after his enemy has already taken him by the throat, may be sup- 
posed to be rather out of season. 

“Hamlet.—(To Laértes.)—Hear you, sir? 

What is the reason that you use me thus? 

I loved you ever: But it is no matter; 

Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The cat will mew, and dog will have his day.” 


And so he leaves the company abruptly—a “most lame and impotent 
conclusion.” 

The next scene shows him in private conference with Horatio. 
Here we find him composed—speaking coolly and sagaciously— 
narrating his adventures aboard ship with the companions who have 
been sent with him to England. He describes himself as incapable 
of sleep. Here he gives us one of the clues to his character, 

 Rashly— 

And praised be rashness for it!—(Let us know 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
When our deep plots do pall: and that should teach us 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will—) * * * * 

p from my cabin, 
My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark, 
Groped I to find out them: had my desire: 
Finger’d their pocket; and, in fine, withdrew 
To mine own room again; making so bold, 
My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 
Their grand commission; where I found, Horatio, 
A royal knavery,ete. * * * * 

I sat me down; 
Devised a new commission, etc. * * * * 
An earnest conjuration from the King, 
As England was, etc. * * * * 
That on the view and knowing of these contents, 
Without debatement further, more or less, 
He should the bearers put to sudden death, 
Not shriving time allow’d.” 


In the opening of this speech, we find Hamlet congratulating him- 
self that, obeying a sudden impulse, rather than stopping for any re- 
flections upon his course, he has achieved the means of his own safety. 
“ Rashly— 
And praised be rashness for it— 
This was the natural self-congratulation of a man who does not often 
perform—who pauses to reflect when he should move forward in 
action, and, in meditating what he shall do, allows the precious 
opportunity for performance to escape. He does not often act thus 
precipitately, and the successful result of his rashness in the present 
‘instance, is the source of a very natural exultation. Hence the 
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reflection which follows, and which has become proverbial on the 
lips of the moralist : 
‘“‘There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will!” 
Conscious of his own weakness, it is a triumph to Hamlet, over him- 
self, as well as over his enemies, that, on an occasion so vital, he has 
been able to overcome it simply by obeying a thoughtless impulse. 
This frequent sound of great deeds and daring, is to Hamlet incom- 
prehensible. A creature of pure reason himself, who subjects every 
thing to previous study and examination—subjecting every mental 
movement to the applications of the closest standards, not of morals, 
but of policy—he is equally confounded and delighted to discover 
that the movement of his blood has been the correctest philosophy. 
He speaks of a divinity that shapes our ends; he has yet to learn 
how frequently that divinity speaks through our instincts, and how 
truer is it in numerous instances, than that sophisticating ingenuity 
of our mere thoughts which we are apt to honor with the name of 
reason. But to return: Hamlet sends his school-fellows, Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern to sudden death—“no shriving time allowed.” 
How does this comport with the scrupulousness shown, in the case 
of the King whom he might have slain at prayer. He was the mur- 
derer—the great criminal—who had stained his mother, and shed his 
father’s blood. At the worst, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are mere 
parasites. It does not appear that they knew the nature of the com- 
mission with"which the usurper had charged them. The packets 
were sealed. They were the blind, dumb agents of the murderer, 
unconscious what they were doing. Yet, when Horatio says, “So 
Guildenstern and Rosencrantz go to ’t,’ Hamlet replies unscrupu- 
lously— 
“Why man, they did make love to this employment; 
They are not near my conscience,” etc. 
We see a recklessness in this proceeding as in that where Polonius 
is slain, which Hamlet never betrays when there is any personal risk 
to be encountered—which he does not show in the interviews with 
the ghost, in those with the King, or in the encounter in the grave 
with Laértes. He has but to forge a paper in secret and he sends 
his school-fellows to death. True, they have not shown themselves 
his friends, but he has no sort of proof that their practice, for the 
usurper, amounts to any thing against his life. 
At length, Hamlet comes to his conclusion: “Does it not,” he asks 

of Horatio:— 

“Does it not, think thee, stand me now upon— 

He that hath kill’d my king, and —— my mother; 

Popp’d in between the election and my hopes; 

Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 

And with such cozenage, is ’t not perfect conscience 

To ’quite him with this arm? and is ’t not to be damn’d _ 

To let this conker of our nature come 

To further evil.” 
But, surely, both Horatio and himself have come to this conclusion 
before! . It is true that, until now, Hamlet has never, in so many 
words, spoken of taking the King’s life by his own hand; but he, 
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has spoken of revenge—he has discovered his uncle to be the mur- 
derer of his father, and the seducer of his mother from her faith. 
These are pregnant and sufficient causes. He has before shown a 
restiveness at the “popping in between the election and his hopes ;” 
and the only new matter against the King is the recent attempt upon 
his own life. He had always suspected ‘him of such a design, and 
all his arguments being old, his conclusion, “to ‘quite him with this 
arm,” comes rather late—it having been shown to be his duty from 
the beginning. As it is, he still ‘deals in vague generalities, He 
does not ask the advice of Horatio how and when this is to be done— 
he does not call upon him for succour and assistance. He asks for 
no men, he displays no scheme, and the question, whether the deed 
should not be done, at this late stage of the history, only proves its 
performance—-so far as his intention goes—to be quite as far off as 
ever. In the very midst of this discussion of a matter, the most vital 
to his own safety, he expresses his regrets that he should have forgot 
himself to Laértes :— 
“For by the image of my cause, I see 
The portraiture of his.” 

That is, what I feel, touching the murder of my father, shows me 
what his feeling must be towards the murderer of his. But what 
reason does he give for having disturbed the funeral rites of Ophelia? 
One which acknowledges the overweening vanity of a spirit which 
is unwilling to be out-done, even in declamation— 

“But sure the bravery of his grief did put me 

Into a towering passion.” 
Bravery is in the sense of show, parade, ostentatious exhibition. . His 
vanity chafes at the eloquent expression even of real sorrow and 
suffering. 

They are interrupted in this conference by the entrance of the 
water-fly, Osrie, bearing the purport of the wager made by the King 
on Hamlet, in regard to the mutual skill, in fencing, of himself and 
Laértes. The ready use of his mind, and all its resources, is shown 
in the conference with the new comer, whose Ewphuism of style he 
adopts and imitates in the best manner of Lyly. Osric is commis- 
sioned to dilate extravagantly on the peculiar merits of Laértes with 
his weapon. The King knows the person with whom he has to 
deal, and the report of Laértes excellence at his weapon, is quite as 
full of provocative to his vanity, as was the ‘bravery of his grief.’ 

**Osric—You are not ignorant of what excellence Laértes is.” 

Hamilet.—I dare not confess that, lest I should compare with him in excellence.” 

This is a great point gained, and when the facts of the wager are 
known, the result is inevitable: 

“ Hamlet.—Sir, { will walk here in the hall: If it please his majesty, it is the 
breathing time of day with me: let the foils be brought, the gentleman willing, 
and the King hold his purpose, I will win for him if I can; if not, I will gain 
nothing but my shame, and the odd hits.” 

A moment before he has been breathing nothing but revenge against 
the usurper. But an adroit appeal to his vanity makes him forget 
all his wrongs and revenge. How does it comport with a man in his 
situation, to submit, under such circumstances, to be the subject of a 
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wager? One would think that such a diversion of his thoughts, 
from the main object in his contemplation would beimpossible. But 
this is one of the curious features, already insisted upon, in Hamlet’s 
character. His excited vanity opens all the avenues to his confi- 
dence. His very caution is forgotten, else, should he not have 
remarked upon the strangeness of such a communication at such a 
moment—when he has just quarrelled with Laértes, and when he 
might naturally expect that the King desired an explanation of the 
mystery of his re-appearance in Denmark, when he should have been 
on the high road to England! A moment after, however, his fears 
return. He has misgivings. Horatio predicts that he will lose the 
wager. 

“‘Hamlet.—I do not think so: since he went into France, I have been in con- 
tinual practice. I shall win at the odds.” 
His confidence fails him as he speaks: “But thow would’st not think, 
how ill all's here about my heart: but it isno matter.” Horatio knows 
him better than he does himself, and expostulates against all farther 
proceeding. 

“Hamlet.—It is but foolery; but it is such a kind of gaingiving (misgiving) as 
would perhaps trouble a woman.” 
Horatio sees that it troubles him :— 


“‘Horatio.—If your mind dislike any thing, obey it. I will forestall their repair 
hither, and say, you are not fit.” 
But Hamlet objects to this. It would be an acknowledgment of 
weakness. He shrinks from being suspected of the feeling from 
which he suffers. Besides, as we have said in our first paper, he is 
a victim of the fates. The play of Hamlet is perhaps the more 
remarkable, as being, among modern dramas, almost the only one— 
that of Macbeth excepted—in which the peculiar properties of the 
ancient Greek tragedy are preserved. Hamlet replies: “Not a whit: 
we defy augury. There is a special Providence in the fall of a spar- 
row. If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will be 
now; if it be not now, yet it will come: the readiness is all: since 
no man of aught he leaves, knows, what is ’t to leave betimes. Let 
be.” All these misgivings are the result of after-thought. The love 
of distinction—the desire to show in an encounter with Laértes—has 
led to the acceptance of the challenge, the suspicious circumstances 
of which arrest his thoughts a momen: after. It is seen that, in his 
conference with Horatio, he expresses no purpose of converting the 
opportunity about to offer itself into a means of obtaining his revenge. 
He has no plan of this sort. His meditations are confined to the 
play with Laértes, and are mournful rather than vindictive. He 
thinks not of inflicting danger, but of danger to himself. The omens 
that trouble him now are such as have kept him hitherto from per- 
formance; but he is now committed—he cannot recede. He is the 
creature and the victim, not the controller or contriver of events. 

The opening speech in which he seeks to reconcile himself to 
Laértes, comports with his weaknesses rather than his character. 
He seeks to shelter himself from the effects of his crime, in killing 
Polonius, in an atrocious falsehood. We see that he committed that 
act while his mind was in its best condition; but it is impossible that 
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he should say—‘“I killed your father in mistake, believing him to be 
the King.” He avails himself of the pretence of which he has 
made use before. 

*This presence knows, and you must needs have heard 

How I am punished with a sore distraction. 

What I have done 

That might your nature, honor and exception, 

Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 

Was’t Hamlet wrong’d Laértes? Never Hamlet: 

If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away, 

And when he’s not himself, does wrong Laértes, 

Then Hamlet does it not—Hamlet denies it. 

Who does it then? His madness: If’t be so, 

Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong’d; 

His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy,” etc. 
This speech, which would seem to disgrace Hamlet’s character, is 
yet necessary to his policy. Regarding Laértes as the creature of 
the King, in close alliance with him, and against himself, Hamlet 
is constrained to keep up the same appearances in the sight of both. 
It is necessary that he should excuse himself to Laértes at the 
reconciliation, and the plea of madness is perfectly legitimate under 
the existing circumstances. We are not disposed to visit it with the 
too harsh censure of other critics. If the pretence of madness was 
legitimate in the first instance, it is necessary that he should insist 
upon it now. He is otherwise without excuse. Besides, his relation 
to his uncle still requires that it should be urged. He is still in the 
danger of his enemy, in his camp, and the costume of the spy with 
which he entered it, must be worn until he is in safety. 

There is nothing remarkable in the dialogue which follows, except 
where we see Hamlet insisting upon the hits which he makes. It 
is in this scene that we have a hint of his temperament and personal 
appearance: 

“‘Queen.— He’s fat and scant of breath— 
Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows.” 
The catastrophe follows rapidly. The wheel of destiny, once fairly 
in motion, passes over its victims with fearful rapidity. The Queen 
drinks of the poisoned beverage. Hamlet, unconscious of the fatal 
truth, is mortally wounded. In the scuffle, possessing himself of the 
deadly weapon, he requites his opponent with the same instrument. 
Laértes, caught in “his own springe,” declares the truth in falling, 
the Queen dies appealing to her son: 
“Oh, my dear Hamlet!— 
The drink, the drink; I am poisoned.” 
See the caution of Hamlet even at this moment: 
“Hamlet.—O villainy !—Ho! let the door be lock’d: 
Treachery! seek it out. 
Laértes confesses—tells him that he has not half an hour to live— 
that the treacherous instrument is in his hand, envenomed, and that 
the King is guilty of the whole. The impulse of desperation pre- ‘ 
vails. There is no time for thought. All things concur to the catas- 
trophe. Hamlet is too much excited for thought. Heis now beyond 
deliberation. Death is in his veins—his blood is predominant—his 
mother lies a corpse before him—and the terror-stricken King, accused 
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of the final guilt, is within reach of the envenomed weapon in his 
hands. The impulse is inevitable. 
“Hamlet.—The point envenomed too! 
Then venom to thy work! ° 
The last words of Hamlet, in his exhortations to Horatio, betray 
one of the prevailing features of his character—his intense love of 
approbation : 
“Horatio, I am dead; 
Thou liv’st; report me and my course aright 
To the unsatisfied. * * * * * * * 
O, God! Horatio what a wounded name, 
Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me! 
If thou did’st ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from ae awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story.” 
We have no space for recapitulation, nor is this necessary. Our 
readers, if they have gone with us patiently through our analysis, 
will hardly need it. Besides, our summary was comprised in the 
introductory part of this examination. With all his infirmities, there 
is so much in the mind and genius of Hamlet, so much in his tastes 
and accomplishments, so copious were his thoughts, so expansive his 
philosophies, so free his humour, so happy his wit, that we half sub- 
scribe to the eulogium of his friend Horatio, at his death: 
“Now cracks a noble heart :—Good night, sweet Prince, 
And flight of angels sing thee to thy rest.” 


Woodlands, April 30, 1844. 





FLY WITH ME! 


Earth lies cold and gloomy, 
Fields no more are bloomy— 
In thy happy bowers, 

Where are now the flowers, 

Thou wert blest to see? 
Should’st thou linger lonely, 
Doom’d to sorrow only, 

When afar they blossom, 
On yon far land’s bosom— 
Fly with me, dearest, evermore 
Fly with me. 


Fruit and flower arrayed in, 
Earth is there a maiden, 
Gemmed and jewelled over, 
Young bride for burning lover— 
E’er a joy to see— 
There the flowers all cluster, - 
With undying lustre— 
Breezes there are lighter, 
Skies are bluer, brighter— 
Fly with me dearest, thither, O! 
Fly with me. 
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Tae Wire or Leon, and other Poems. By Two Sisters of the West. New- 

York: D. Appleton g Co. 1844. 

There is poetry in this volume—sweet, plaintive verse, such as we may look 
for at the hands of the fair, the gentle and the compassionate of the other sex. 
Our young Sisters of the West have talent, and have done, and can do, some 
very clever things in their way. They do not show much originality, itis true— 
there is no invention—nothing of the audacity of genius—in what they have given 
us; and we have reason to find fault with those who, capable of a native strain 
of song, are yet contented to imitate the “linked sweetness long drawn out” of 
Mrs. Hemans. Mrs. Hemans, though a melodious and winning songstress, is yet 
no proper model. She is one of those writers whose ears conflict with their 
thoughts—who too easily satisfied with sweet sounds, pay less than becoming 
reverence to good sense; and in this way bring their offerings to a shrine which 
is unstable in its foundations, and not likely to send very far above the light of its 
waning sacrifices. If these young sisters would do what Sir Philip Sydney coun- 
selled, but what Sir Philip Sydney did not himself do—“look within their hearts 
and write”—we could promise them more permanent interest in the future —we 
could promise them a fame—not eternal, perhaps, nor yet of the highest—but 
such as they certainly can never acquire, slavishly following in the footsteps of— 
however sweet and touching, yet—erring and feeble originals. We have no 
space in which to show in what consists the peculiar characteristics of the verses 
before us. A couple of specimens must suffice. We select them, not because 
they afford the best general idea of our young poets, but simply because they 
seem to embody sentiments more certainly drawn from the fountains of woman’s 
inspiration—her feelings. The following is true and touching. 


MINE EARTHLY CHILDREN ROUND ME BLOOM. 


Mine earthly children round me bloom, Yet still, in sunshine, or in shade, 
Lovely alike in smiles or tears ; That infant is an infant now. 
My fairest sleeps within the tomb, : 
Through long and silent years. Seasons may roll, and manhood’s pride 
Each youthful breast with care may fill, 
And earthly ties are round me bound, And one by one they’ll leave my side, 
And earthly feelings fondly nurs’d ; But she will be my baby still. 
And yet, the spell is not unwound, 
That linked me to my first, my first. And evermore by thte unseen, 
That vision followeth every where ; 
A my thing, with flaxen hair, When three are gathered on the green, 
And eyes of blue, and Guang cheek ; Yet I can see another there. 
And frolic limbs, and lips that were 
i ak. When three around the board are 
scneemnasttennmaceapnaipatent And call on Father and on Mother,” 
A thing as lovely as the day, To mortal eyes but three are met, 
Fair as the shapes that span the beams; But I, but I can see another. 
SS res be Al ! A cherub child with angel wii 
wees Ge enes coma Is floating 6’er me, fond and free ; 
I see the seals of childhood fade, And still that giadsome infant 
Slowly from each young living brow ; “Grieve not dear mother, not for me!” 
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The next piece is of like character. We have no means of knowing who 
these Sisters are, or whether the selected pieces are written by only one of them. 
We could have wished to give an equal sample of each. The lines which fol- 
low relate to that mysterious sympathy between present objects, and the past 
shadows of a memory whose footsteps we yet fail to trace distinctly, which so 
frequently disturbs the thoughtful imagination, and compels us to exclaim— 
“surely we have seen these things before!” Our author has made no long stride 
to the solution of this mystery; but it is something to have attempted it. 


LINES. 
I have seen this spot before— Friend, ’tis a fearful spell, 
*Tis a strange, mysterious truth ; That binds these ruins gray ; 
Yet my foot hath never pressed this shore, Why came my spirit here to dwell, 
In childhood or in youth ; When my frame was far away ? 
I know these ruins gray, Can the wild and soaring soul, 
1 know these cloisters dim — 30 out On its eagle sweep, 
My soul hath been in these walls away, And traverse earth without control, 
When slumber chains each limb. While the frame is wrapt in sleep? 
In a dream, a midnight dream, Hath memory caught a gleam 
I have stood upon this heath From a life whose term is o’er, 
And beyond this blue and winding stream, And borne it back in that mystic dream— 
And the lonely vale beneath ; Say, have I lived before ? 
The same dark sky was thine, Or was prophetic power 
With its bleak shade on my brow, To that midnight vision lent ? 
The same deep feeling of despair Is my fate bound up in this ruined tower? 
That clings about me now. Speak! thou art eloquent. 





Poems, Narrative anp Lyricat. By Wituiam Motuerweit. Third Edition. 
Boston: W. D. Ticknor §- Co. 


It is not very long since the name of Mornerwett was unknown, at least, on 
this side of the Atlantic. Now, however, his Poems have thousands of readers, 
and, may we not add, as many admirers? 

Mr. Mornerwett was a Scotchman, and died in 1835, at the age of thirty- 
eight. For several years he had been in connexion with the public press—both 
literary and political. He edited awhile the Paisley Magazine, and in its pages 
published many exquisite effusions of verse. His poems were first published 
in a volume in 1832—and were immediately stamped with public approbation. 

To enter here into an extended notice of his Poems is foreign to our purpose. 
They are certainly worthy of the closest and most discriminating attention of 
the reviewer. But we are not now prepared for the task. We notice the 
volume to pay to it, and to the memory of its gifted author, the tribute of ear- 
nest admiration and of profound respect. 

Witt Mortnerwe t was a true poet—one on whose heart welled the deep 
fountains of poetical inspiration. His lyrics are replete with pathos and the 
most touching beauty. The sweet tenderness of the Scottish muse seems to be 
perfected in some of his ballads—of which are “Jeanie Morrison” and “My 
Head is like to raud Willie.” There isin all his Poems a certain- grace and, 
at the same time, strength of diction which cannot fail to arrest the attention 
and charm the fancy of the reader. We should like to quote several exquisite 
things by way of illustration, but our limits confine us toa single specimen of 
the songs in the Scottish dialect—entitled 
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WEARIE’S WELL. 


In a soft summer gloamin’, Now the winter’ fa’ing, 
In yon dowie dell, On bare holm and lea; 

It was there we twa first met, And the cauld wind is stripping 
By Wearie’s cauld well. lik leaf off the tree : 

We sat on the bruned bank But the snaw fa’s not faster, 
And looked in the burn, Nor leaf disna part 

But sidelang we looked on So sure frae the bough, as 
ik ither in turn! Faith fades in your heart. 

The cora-craik was chirming Ye ’ve waled out anither 
His sad eerie cry, Your bridegroom to be ; 

And the wee stars were dreaming But can his heart luv sae, 
Their path through the sky, As mine luv’st thee ? 

e burn babbled freely Ye’ll get biggings and mailins, 
Its love to ilk flower, And monie braw claes ; 
But we heard and we saw naught But they a’ winna buy back 
In that blessed hour. The peace o’ past days. 

We heard and we saw naught Farewell, and forever, 
Above or around ; My first luve and last, 
We felt that our love lived, May thy joys be to come: 
And loathed idle sound ; Mine live in the past. 

I gazed on your sweet face, In sorrow and sadness, 
Till tears filled my e’e, This hour fa’s on me ; 
And = drapt on your wee loof— But light, as thy lave, may 

A warld’s wealth to me. It fleet over thee ! 











Tue Froran Wreatu, and Lapies’ Montaty Macazine. Edited by Epwin 
Heriot. Vol. 1, No. 1; May, 1844. Charleston, S. C.: Mooney § Lanham. 
A new aspirant for the patronage of the Southern literary public, under the 

above euphonious cognomen has made its débit in our sanctum. Yet a new 
comer, we may not exactly style it, since it is nothing more or less than that 
pleasant little Journal the “Bouquet,” newly baptized and apparalled. Formerly 
a weekly newspaper sheet—it is now a handsome monthly, of some 16 pp. double 
columns, presenting an agreeable admixture of prose and verse, original and 
selected. The typography is every way creditable to the publishers; and the 
literary gems, from the pens of the most popular periodical writers of the South, 
will, doubtless, under the supervising taste and care of its amiable Editor, win 
it a home in the hearts of our good people. 

“Its high moral tone and character,” says the prospectus, “will be strictly pre- 
served, and while still presenting the attractions which the ‘Bouquet’ offered 
to its former juvenile patrons, will be made acceptable and interesting to all 
classes of readers.” 

Let your “Wreath,” brother Heriot, never fail to cast its monthly shadow 
upon our table, and we promise you that while its fragrance, shall for itself alone, 
be ever welcome, our deep devotion to the common cause in which you have 
become a co-laborer, shall still more prompt us to lend our mite of influence 
towards its success. 


Montaty Caat with Reapers AND CorrESPONDENTS.— Who is it that says “a 
good laugh is a good thing?”—m’ importe, we stuck a pin in the page on which 
we found it, when some time after, that delightful volume of ‘“Whims and Oddi- 
ties,” by Thomas Hood, Esq., recently re-published by Lea & Blanchard—fell 
under our eye. The merest glance at the comical title-page, with the irresistible 
name of “Hood” and the cut of the fat Cupid, sent a savory odor to our mental 
olfactories, even as in afore time, our physical proboscis has snickled with 
anticipated delight at the hint of “good things to come,” which three o’clock 
P. M., and the groaning dinner-table have wafted to us upon the wings of that 
very romantic Mercury—the “gentle zephyr!” 
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We seized the bantling of our friend, bye the bye, it is whispered that all the 
pledges with which Mrs. H. presents her happy husband, make their sublunary 
débat with a broad grin upon their little phizes, and their tiny thumbs upon their 
tiny noses, playing a-well known finger tune, usually set to the melody of “No 
you Don’t!” But, you are impatient, reader, at our digression? ‘We can’t help 
it, and must cast the blame upon our author, answering you as does the titilated 
urchin, his teacher—“Please sir, Tom Hood, keeps all the time a-making on us 
laugh!” 

But now, seriously, to our “book.” As we were saying, we seized it vora- 
ciously and were bounding at once into the middle—say about page 98—when 
that miscreant, Hood caught us by the button, and held us down, firmly, even 
at the very first page—the “Dedication, inscribed to the Reviewers,”—thus: 

“What is a modern Poet’s fate? 

To write his thoughts upon a slate— 

The Critic spits on what is done, 

Gives it a wipe, and all is gone.” 
Having thus read the “Dedication” he wishes, reader, to detain us by his squibs 
and quirks at pages 2, 3, 4, 5, and so on to the end of the chapter, but we have 
stoically resolved to steal off even if we do leave our “button” behind. So with 
the following plum, which we have brought up from the middle of the dish, we 
shall leave you, if your appetite is still unsatisfied, to get the book and serve 
yourself. The plum in question is a pathetic ballad, all about 


FAITHLESS NELLY GRAY. 








2x e¢fithrnc 


Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to war’s alarms: 

But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms ! 


Now as they bore him off the field, 
Said he, “Let others shoot, 

For here I leave my second leg, 
And the Forty-second Foot !”” 


The army-surgeons made him limbs: 
Said he, ‘““They’re only pegs: 

But there’s'as wooden members quite 
As represent my legs !”’ 


Now Ben he loved a pretty maid, 
Her name was Nelly Gray ; 

So he went to pay her his devours, 

When he’d devoured his pay! 


But when he called on Nelly Gray, 
She made him quite a scoff, 

And when she saw his wooden le,;s, 
Began to take them off! 

*Q, Nelly Gray! O, Nelly Gray! 
Is.this your love so warm ? 

The love that loves a scarlet coat, 
Should be more uniform !”’ 


Said she, “I loved a soldier once, 
For he was blithe and brave; 

But I will never have a man 
With both legs in the grave! 


Before you had those timber toes, 
Your love I did allow, 

But then, you know, you stand upon 
Another footing now !” 





0, Nelly Gray! O, Nelly Gray! 
For all your jeéering speeches, 
At duty’s call, I left my legs 
In Badajos’s breaches !”? 


‘Why, then,” said she, “‘you’ve lost the feet 
Of legs in war’s alarms, 

And now you cannot wear your shoes 
Upon your feats of arms!” 


*O, false and fickle Nelly Gray ; 
I know why you refuse :— 

Though I’ve no feet—some other man 
Is standing in my shoes! 


\ 


“I wish I ne’er had seen your face ; 
But, now, a long farewell! 

For you will be my death ;—alas ! 
You will not be my Nell !”? 


Now when he went from Nelly Gray, 
His heart so heavy got, 

And life was such a burthen grown, 
It made him take a knot! 


So round his melancholy neck, 
A rope he did entwine, 

And, for his second time in life, 
Enlisted in the Line ! 


One end he tied around a beam, 
And then removed his pegs, 

And, as his legs were off—of course, 
He soon was off his legs! 


And there he hung, till he was dead 
As any nail in town— 

For though distress had cut him up, 
It could not cut him down! 
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. « The recent months have shown us a singular mortality among 
Artists. Not long since, we had the melancholy duty of chronicling the death 
of the great Allston and his contemporary Trumbull; also of the unfortunate 
Clevenger—since then, the celebrated Danish sculptor Thorswalsden, has left 
his magic chisel forever. Very recently, also, Mr, F. S. Agate, a young painter 
of genius, in New-York, is gone from among us: and only a few days since we 
were grieved to hear that one of our own painters, who for some time past has 
been pursuing his studies in Italy, was upon the point of death and no hope enter- 
tained of his recovery. So writes our Consul at Rome, to a friend of the Artist 
in Carolina. Heaven grant that the eyent may prove better than our fears, and 
that his budding genius may yet be permitted to expand and mature in our midst. 
The influence of the Artist of moral worth and genius, upon manner, mind, and 
heart, and through them, upon all the action and progress of life, is far greater 
and more momentous than appears to the unsearching eye; and the loss of one 
such man we look upon as much more of a public calamity than that of a hundred 
babbling selfish politicians... ... . . . At the time we write this, 
the celebrated novelist, Sir E. L. Bulwer, is daily expected to make his arrival 
in the United States. ‘His stay” says the London Court Journal, “in America, 
will be a protracted one, his ostensible object being the reéstablishment of his 
health.” We hail with pleasure the visit of this brilliant genius, and shall con- 
fidently expect from him—not the superficial, cursory, and partial glance at us 
and ours, bestowed by such tourists as Mr. Dickens—but the searching look of 
the philosopher. We do not fear that the ungrateful and injudicious return 
which the author of “American Notes” made for American hospitality, will be 
illiberally placed to the prejudice of “Pelham.” Bulwer is in all respects quite 
another man to “Boz.” He is, by birth and education, no less a “gentleman” 
than “scholar.” By the way, Sir Edward, (or Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer Lytton, 
as his name now is, he having recently from sufficient cause, taken the adjunct) 
is under no personal necessity of pressing the copy-right question in such unsea- 
sonable ways as did Mr. Dickens, for by the recent bequests of dying relatives 
he is now in the possession of an annual income of some £130,000 sterling! 

oe Father Matthew, the great and good apostle of Temperance, 
is also upon the point of paying us a visit. We anticipate much good from this 
event, especially under the present state of feeling between his countrymen in 
this country, and the natives of the land. We allude, of course, to the late dis- 
graceful quarrels in the city of Philadelphia, with which our readers are, doubt- 
less, quite familiar. This reminds us of the hope that legislative action will 
speedily be made in regard to the present unwise state of the naturalization laws. 
The privileges of citizenship, however well they may have suited for the past 
condition of the country, are now too liberal for safety. A far longer term than 
five years of residence among us, should be required of the foreigner, before he 
is admitted to the full enjoyment of privileges which the native enjoys.. There 
are naturally prejudices to be broken down, and experimental knowledge of our 
institutions and their action to be learned, before that love can be acquired for 
another country which a man cherishes for his own. To make a good citizen 
this new attachment must be made, and five years is far from sufficient for this 
end, even with men of intelligence, judgment, and reason, how much more so 
in the case of the unlettered and unthinking, of whom our foreign importations 
are for the most part composed. .°. . . . . . Liszt; the most celebra- 
ted pianist of the age, has made his arrangements for a professional visit'to this 
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country in October next, so that, altogether, we shall have, during the coming 
months, abundant food for lion worshippers. Truly the Atlantic is becoming 
a thorough-fare—soon, not only the works, but the persons of the, great men 
of Europe will be as familiar to us, as those of our countrymen and neighbors. 
We may expect that ere long, London and Paris, will, with us of the South, 
become the ordinary summer tour, and involve no greater preparation and thought, 
than the travel of the Northern States does at the present time. The natural 
influence of this constant and general intercourse must be universally hailed 
with delight. . . . . . Those of you, dear readers, who dabble in 
politics, will have your hands and mouths full (the mouths, particularly of poli- 
ti¢ians, are always full) during the next six months. The “mill boy of the 
slashes” is now fairly launched upon the Presidential voyage, and if you effect 
him, you may baw] yourselves hoarse in coon songs, to fill his “wet sheet” and 
expedite him over the “flowing sea;” or if you are otherwise inclined, you may 
(to continue the cant metaphor of the day,) call up your hounds and follow the 
“fox” over the hills and crags and bogs of Texas Annexation, Tariffs, Banks, 
etc., ete., towards his old lurking place in “le maison blanche” at Washington. 
For our own likings and dislikings, dear reader, in all this excitement, we beg 
to refer you to “our committee ;” sufficient to say that we keep very quiet, amidst 
all the noise, both in body and mind, contenting ourselves with the position of 
lookers-on in the Vienna of politics—enjoying the show, and beating tattu upon 
the knee of our “seldom alluded-to’s,” with equal gusto whether the strain be 
redolent of hard cider or mint drops. a Gee . . + To those of our 
friends who fancy the productions of the Daguerzettype, we would hint that Mr. 
J. H. Whitehurst, now in our city, produces the most perfect pictures of the 
kind, which have ever fallen under oureye. There is about them a strength of 
tone and a transparency and depth of effect, which takes off much of the preju- 
dice which the imperfect works of quacks in the business, have thrown upon it. 
Mr. Whitehurst’s rooms are at 189} King-street—not a hundred miles from our 
own. sanctum, which being interpreted ‘means, is as near to us as one room can 
very well betoanother. . . . . . . . . Toourcorrespondent “La Geor- 
gienne,” we would say that the last part of “Success Defeated” has arrived, and 
shall claim early attention. We hope she has received our letter, addressed as 
She desired, some weeks since. . . . . . . « “Mintika,” whose favor 
we should have before acknowledged, is informed that her communication is too 
faulty, in our judgment, for publication. . . . . . » “The Old Eng- 
lish Writers,” by Rev. J. R. Kendrick, will appear in ournext. The author will 
please accept our thanks for his able paper. . . . . . . . “The Hickory 
Nut,” a pleasant sketch, from our friend Hungerford, is filed for early insertion. 
“Ysobel, ” a poem from the same pen, “bides its time.” . . é D wyte Ml 
Capannetto”—Chapters xiii., xiv., and xv., will appear in our next. » insu 

: In this issue will be found the concluding paper of Dr. Simms’ able 
analysis of the “Moral Character of Hamlet.” . . 0:3 ier. 0 +: ogee GS 
told that a new daily journal, yelept, we think, “The Meridian, ” said to be a 
neat, sprightly, and able sheet, has made its appearance in Charleston. The 
report is probably cornect+we cannot vouch for it, however, as no, specimen 
thereof has yet found its way to.our safetum. . .. +... . . Ourplate 
this month presents a picturesque view of the residence of Col. J. E. Catuoun, 
near Pendleton, S. €.. It was selected by the Artist, as an attractive specimen 
of rural architecture, and to gratify our friends in the pleasant villgae and vicin- 
age of old Pendleton; from whom we have received encouraging testimonials of 
interest in our literary enterprise. 
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